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PREFACE. 

The intention of this work is to combine the essential 
and most useful points of Parliamentary Law with the 
fullest, tersest and most practical discussions of debating 
and literary societies, and to put the information in such 
a form as will make it most available. 

Among the many authorities consulted are Jefferson's, 
Cushing's and Robert's Manuals, Smith's Diagrams, the 
American Dictionary's Chart, The Normal, Practical and 
American Debaters and The Teachers' and Students' 
Library. 

The author submits the work to the judgment of his 
co-laborers, hoping that it may prove an auxiliary in 
teaching, learning and applying the subjects treated. 

A. J. K. 
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PARLIAMENTARY CHART. 

MOTIONS IN THE ORDER OF THEIR PRECEDENCE. 
(See Note, pageii.) 



Privileged. 
To fix time to which to adjourn, 
i. When another question is before 

the house .... 

2. When no other question is before 
the house , 

Toadjou™ | $-&;:"••;•; 

Questions of Privilege , 

Orders of the Day, motion for 



Negative, 
g J s 



j s g . .... 
a b c g 1 j i 
1 *....,... 
a o f s 



Incidental. 

. ^„, I On questions of Decorum . 

A PP eaI 1 Generally ... 

Objection to Considering a Question. 

Reading: of Papers, motion for 

Withdrawal oi a Motion 

Suspension ot Rules 



Subsidiary. 

To Lay on the Table 

Previous Question 

To Postpone to a Certain* Day. 

To Commit 

To Amend , 

To Postpone Indefinitely 



Main Question. 
Principal Motion 



Miscellaneous. 

f Applied to Undebatable 
ApW^o-De-baiabU 
Questions 

Filling Blanks 

Renewing a Motion 



Affirmative. 
B E F M P 



H 

E F H I; 

K F 

N O 
B F 



c s.: 

c s 

a c f i s. ... 

a c j s 

a c j s 

a b c h i j i 



acei j s. 
a c j m s.. 
' o s 



- P» 
c e ). 



jk. 



a b c d m r. 

b c d m r. .. 
n 

q 



A: 



B E FL 

ABDEFIL. 

B6L R 

B E F 

B E V S 

E G 



E D F W 

BEG X 

B E F P 

A B E F KT. 
A B C E F I... 
A E F K 



A B C D E FISU 



E F M V Z 

A E F K M V Z. 



y.... 



Art. 



16 
16 



13 
H 
15 



»9 



a. Undebatable. 

b. Cannot be reconsidered. 

c. Cannot be amended. 

d. A motion cannot be reconsidered twice. 

e. Affirmative vote on cannot be reconsidered. 

f. Does not require to be seconded. 

g. Cannot be repeated without intervening business, 
h. Cannot he renewed for the same purpose. 

i. No Subsidiary motion applies. 

tNot in order when another member has the floor. 
. Not in order when another question is before the house. 
1. Final action m ed not be taken at once, 
m. Previous question partly executed cannot be reconsidered, 
n. Informal nominations can be made, 
o. Cannot be debated except on propriety of postponement, 
p. Cannot amend amendment to amendment. 

(8) 
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q. Principal motion and amendments cannot be acted on again in the same 
session, except by a mo ion to reconsider. 

r. Cannot apply to a vote on motion to adjourn, to suspend rules, or affirma- 
tive vote on to lay on or take from the table. 

s. Does not allow reference to the main question. 



A. Debatable. 

B. Can be reconsidered. 

C. Can be amended. 

D. Can be laid on the table. 
£. Must be seconded. 

F. Majority vote decides. 

G. Requires two-thirds majority. 

H. Becomes principal motion, and is subject to its rules. 

I. Previous question applies. 

J. To take up out of regular order requires two-thirds majority. 

K. Opens the main question to debate. 

L. Always in order, though another may have the floor. 

M. In order even after vote to adjourn, if result be not stated by the Chair. 

N. Can have any subsidiary motion applied to it. 

O. May interrupt a member if immediate action is necessary. 

P. Can be amended by altering the time. 

Q. To be decided by the Chair, subject to appeal. 

R. Must be made when introduced before debate begins. 

S. May be withdrawn if no one objects. 

T. Can be amended by changing or instructing the Committee. 

U. Takes precedence only of another principal motion. 

V. May be made, but not acted on, while another question is before the house. 

W. Takes with it everything adhering to the subject, except in case of appeal, 
to reconsider, and to amend the minutes. 

X. Takes precedence of all debatable questions, and is applicable to all. May 
be made at the time of presenting tesolution, in which case the member 
introducing shou>d be called by the Chair to close the debate. 

Y. Any privileged motion except orders of the day, incidental except sus- 
pension of rules, and subsidiary except amend y may be renewed after any 
motion altering the state of affairs. 

Z. Must be made on the same day as the motion to be reconsidered, and, except 
where the vote has been Uken by ballot, by one who voted on the pre- 
vailing side. Suspends action required by the original motion until de- 
cided. Takes precedence of everything except to fix time to which to 
adjourn and to adjourn. Affirmative decision brings original motion, 
before the house. 

Note. — The above chart is to be used in the deliberative proceedings of as • 
semblies. About six hundred questions on parliamentary law are here 
answered. 

When doubt exists in regard to the rules relating to any motion, find that 
motion on the left-hand page. To the right, in the first column, will be found 
small letters corresponding to the small letters at the bottom of the page. In 
the second column will be found capi al letters corresponding to the capital 
letters on the opposite page. 

(9) 
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REMARKS ON THE CHART. 

The various motions used for deliberative assemblies 
have been arranged on pages 8 and 9 in the order of 
their precedence. The utility of the chart can be seen 
readily, and need not be commented upon. It exposes 
to a single glance most of the essentials of Parliament- 
ary Law. The small letters refer to the things that can- 
not be done; the large ones, to those that can be done. 

The motions are arranged in five groups; 

Privileged, those which, on account of their im- 
portance, take precedence of all other questions. They 
are designed especially for securing the rights, comfort 
and convenience of the members. 

Incidental, those growing out of other motions. 
They therefore take precedence of, and must be decided 
before the motions out of which they grew. 

Subsidiary, those made for the purpose of disposing 
of the main motion in some other way than by directly 
adopting or rejecting it. 

Main Questions, the principal motion, question or 
resolution under discussion. 

Miscellaneous, those motions which, because of the 
rules governing them and because of their use, do not 
properly come under any of the above heads. 

The statements of the chart are based on the best and 
most generally accepted authorities on rules of order. 
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EXPLANATION OF MOTIONS. 

Note. — By order of precedence is meant that, when any given 
motion is pending, any motion standing above it in the list (See 
Chart) may be made and be in order, but any standing below it, ex- 
cept such as are indicated on the chatt, would not be in order. Any 
motion differing in form from any of the motions here mentioned, 
will be governed by the rules of that motion which, in meaning, is 
most like the one under discussion. 

PRIVILEGED. 

x. To Fix Time to Which to Adjourn.— This 

motion may be made at any time during the meeting. Its 
form is, "I move that when we adjourn, we adjourn to meet 

again on ." This motion carried does not adjourn 

the house, but simply fixes the time of the next meeting. 

2. To Adjourn. — To dissolve a society, adjourn sine 
die; that is, without a fixed day. In a society meeting 
regularly, a motion to adjourn to the next regular time of 
meeting or simply to adjourn, is sufficient. In a society not 
meeting regularly an adjournment without a fixed time 
virtually dissolves the organization. Hence, if it be de- 
sired to continue such an organization, the motion should 

(ii) 
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be to some time named, to the call of the Chair, of a com- 
mittee, or of some one who has the right to fix the time 
for the next meeting. In such an organization, should the 
unqualified motion to adjourn be made, a total dissolution 
of the society may be avoided by making the motion to 
fix the time to which to adjourn, provided that motion be 
made before the result of the vote on the motion to 
adjourn is announced. 

Ordinarily, business interrupted by an adjournment, even 
though it be the closing of a session, is taken up after the 
reading of the minutes at the next meeting, and is treated 
the same as if there had been no adjournment. 

But an adjournment at the close of a session, in societies 
holding no more than one session a year, or in an elective 
body, at the expiration of the term of any portion of the 
members, removes the question interrupted from before 
the assembly. 

A question thus removed may be introduced, at the 
next session, the same as if it had never been before 
the assembly. 

3. Questions of Privilege.— By these are meant: 
The reprimanding of a member, asking permissions, charges 
against the official character of any member, etc. (14. 9 ). 
The form is, after obtaining the floor, "I rise to a ques- 
tion of privilege." The President then says, " State 
your question." The question being stated the President 
decides what action shall be taken. The Chair is not com- 
pelled to give his decision at once. He may ask the 
opinion of some of the members, and even allow debate, 
but when he desires to decide he cannot be withheld from 
doing so. If debate is allowed, no one should rise, so 
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that even the appearance of debate may be avoided. 
The question of privilege should not be' a motion, but 
simply a form of request. In case it be made as a motion, 
the decision will, of course, be rendered by the house and 
no appeal (14) can be taken. 

4. Orders of the Day. — Bills are usually taken up l 
and discussed in the order of their presentation. However, 
by a two-thirds vote the assembly may assign the consid- , 
eration of a bill or subject to some particular time. When 
that time arrives the Chairman says, " Shall the orders of , 
the day be taken up ?" If there be objections* the vote must 
be taken at once. If carried, the current business is 4 
suspended, and the orders of the day are taken up in the 
order in which they stand. 

When the time for the discussion arrives, if the Chair- 6 
man should not call the attention of the assembly to it, 
any member may move that the orders of the day be now 
taken up. 

When a subject is dropped for the orders of the day, e 
it is removed from before the assembly, the same as 
in case of an adjournment. (12 2 3 4 ). If the motion for the 7 
orders of the day is lost, the discussion is postponed only 
until the pending question is disposed of. The motion 8 
for the orders of the day is not in order until the time 
formerly appointed for the discussion arrives. It then is 
in order though some member may have the floor. 
Special orders not taken up at the time appointed for the 9 
discussion are thereby made of no effect, unless governed 
by some special rules. 
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INCIDENTAL. 



5. Appeal. — When a member feels doubtful in regard 
to whether the Chair has decided in harmony with the 
principles of justice or with parliamentary usage, he has a 
right to appeal from the decision of the Chair to that of 
the house, and does so by saying, " I appeal from the 
decision of the Chair." The appeal being seconded, the 
Chairman says, "Shall the decision of the Chair be 
sustained? " This vote is usually taken by acclamation, 
but may be .taken otherwise. (For example, 14 9 .) 

An appeal is not in order while another appeal is pend- 
ing. "An appeal cannot be debated when it relates simply 
to indecorum, or to transgressions of the rules of speak- 
ing, or to the priority of business, or if it is made while 
the previous question is pending. * * * The motion 
to lie on the table and the previous question, if the appeal is 
debatable, can be applied to an appeal, and when adopted 
they affect nothing but the appeal." (Robert's Rules of 
Order.) The President may participate in the discussion 
by calling another person to the chair. He may state his 
reasons for deciding as he did, without leaving the chair. 
This he may do even though the appeal be undebatable. 

A tie or a majority vote, or laying the appeal on the 
table, sustains the Chair. 

Note. — The decision of the Chair on questions of privilege (12 5 ) 
may be appealed from. The appeal, however, is more frequently 
taken on the Chairman's decision of points of order. A point of 
order is brought up, decided, and an appeal taken thereon in the 
following manner: 

Mr. Boyd, obtaining the floor. — I move we adjourn to meet again 
at three o'clock to-morrow. 
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Mr. Clark, obtaining the floor.— 1 second the motion. 

Pres. — It has been moved and seconded that we adjourn to meet 
again at three o'clock to-morrow. Are you ready for the question? 

Mr. Wolfe, obtaining the floor, begins to discuss the motion. 

Mr. Clark, rising. — Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

Pres. — State your point. (Mr. Wolfe now takes his seat.) 

Mr. Clark. — The motion to adjourn is undebatable. 

Pres. — Your point is well taken. (?) Mr. Wolfe, you are out of 
order. 

Mr. Wolfe, obtaining the floor. — I appeal from the decision of the 
Chair, for the reason that the qualified motion to adjourn is 
debatable. (Chart.) 

Mr. Smith, obtaining the floor. — I second the appeal. 

Pres. — Those sustaining the decision of the Chair will say aye. 
(No one responds!) Those opposing, say no. (Many respond.) 
The decision of the Chair is not sustained, and Mr. Wolfe will 
continue his speaking. 

6. Objection to Considering a Question.— The , 

object of this motion is to avoid the discussion of useless 
and improper questions. 

7. Reading of Papers.— 2 

•' When papers are laid before the house or referred to a committee, 
every member has a right to have them once read at the table before 
he can be compelled to vote upon them; but it is a great though com- 3 
mon error to suppose that he has a right, toties quoties (as many as 
he desires), to have acts, journals, accounts or papers on the table 
read independently of the will of the house. The delay and inter- 
ruption which this might be made to produce evince the impossibility 
of the existence of such a right. There is, indeed, so manifest a 
propriety of permitting every member to have as much information as 
possible on every question on which he is to vote, that when he desires 
the reading, if it be seen that it is really for infcrmaticn and not for 
delay, the President directs it to be read, without putting a question, 
if no one objects; but if objected to, a question must be put." 
(Hatsell.) 
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Any paper, book, article or speech pertaining to any 
point under discussion may be read, if there are no ob- 
jections raised. If objected to, there must be the motion 
for the reading of the papers. 

, 8. Withdrawal of a Motion. — The mover of a mo- 
tion may withdraw it, with the consent of his second, pro- 

t vided he do so before the Chairman states the motion. 

s After it has been stated it is the property of the house, and 

4 may be withdrawn, if no one objects. If objection is raised, 
the motion to withdraw will be necessary to remove it. 

9. Suspension of Rules. — (See Chart; also note, p. 23) 



SUBSIDIARY. 

10. To Lay on the Table.— The purpose of this 
motion is to lay a question aside for other business, or until 
a more convenient time for its discu^ion. (14 8 .) It is used 
likewise in suppressing questions, which it does, provided 
a majority vote can never be obtained to take the motion 
from the table during that session. 

A motion laid on the table can be taken up at any time. 
Before a tabled motion can be discussed again, it must be 
moved to take the motion from the table, or now to consider 
the question, which motions are undebatable, and can have 
no subsidiary motions applied to them. (Though unde- 
batable, remarks are sometimes allowed.) The affirmative 
vote on neither of these motions can be reconsidered. 

It is in order, even after the previous question has been 
moved, and up to the time of taking the last vote on the 
main question, to lay the main question on the table 
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11. Previous Question. — (For the origin of this mo- 
tion see Cushing.) The object of this motion is to close the , 
pending debate, and at once to bring the assembly to a 
vote on the main question then being discussed. 

Its form is, "I move the previous question." The Chair- 2 
man puts the question by saying, "Shall the main ques- 
tion be now put?" 

The previous question may apply to an amendment or to , 
an amendment to an amendment, if so specified. If not 
specified it would bring the amendments to amendments, 4 
if any, then the amendments and then the main question, 
amended or not as the case may be, to a vote, without 
further discussion. 

In case of a motion to commit, the previous question 6 
brings the assembly at once to a vote on commitment, and 
if that be lost, the motion to be committed must be voted 
on without further discussion. 

The previous question is exhausted (that is has no further 9 
effect upon the proceedings of the assembly), when the vote 
has been taken on the question interrupted by it, except 
when applied, with no specifications, to an amendment or 
to a motion to commit; in these instances it is not ex- 
hausted until all the votes, as described above, have been 
taken. If one of these is reconsidered before the previous 
question is exhausted, its effect will be to prohibit debate 
on the motion to reconsider. 

The previous question is applicable to all debatable ques- 7 
tions. It can be laid on the table; no other subsidiary 8 
motion can be applied to it. 

12. To Postpone to a Certain Day.— When the 9 
time for the discussion arrives, the motion to be discussed 
tdk.es precedence of everything except the privileged questions. 
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, When a number of questions postponed are not reached 
at the appointed times none of them are lost, but each 
should be taken up in the order of the time to which it 
was postponed. (See Chart). 

13. To Commit. — To commit means to refer the sub- 
ject to a committee; this is usually done that the question 
may receive careful consideration before it comes properly 
before the assembly. To recommit is governed by the 
same rules as to commit 

, 14. To Amend. — The form of this motion is, "to add" 
or "insert," "to strike out," '-to strike out certain words 
and insert others," "to substitute," or "to divide the 
question." 

, The amendments may be such as conflict directly with 
the original intention of the motion, but they must at least 
have some bearing upon the subject. 

4 When a motion to amend, in one of the above forms is 
made, the Chairman should (1) read the passage to be 
amended; (2) the words to be inserted, etc.; (3) the pas- 
sage as it will read if amended. 

6 An amended motion must be voted on before it can be 
considered adopted. To amend rules requires previous 
notice and a two-thirds majority. 

e A motion which has been amended by inserting a word 
or word§, cannot be amended again by a motion to strike 

f out those words. In order to remove them it must be 
moved to reconsider the vote that placed them there. 
They then may be voted down. 

g A bill or motion may have many amendments applied, 
and each amendment may be amended several times, but 
an amendment to an amendment cannot be amended. 
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As for instance, — a motion may be made, that we admit 
no visitors. This may be amended by adding, except ladies. 
This amendment may be amended by adding from a dis- 
tatice. The first amendment may be amended further by 
inserting young y but no amendment can be made modify- 
ing either from a distance or young, as those are amend- 
ments to an amendment. Any amendment may now be 
made either to the main motion or to its amendments so 
long as it does not modify an amendment to an amend- 
ment. 

15. To Postpone Indefinitely— The effect of this l 
motion is to quash the proposition entirely. 

MAIN QUESTION. 

16. Principal Motion.— (See Chart). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

17. To Reconsider. — The object of this motion is to 2 
bring the question again before the assembly in the same 
condition as if it had not been voted on. It may be moved a 
and entered on the record while a member has the floor, 
but the business then before the assembly may not be put 
aside for it. 

The prevailing side (See Chart) is not necessarily the 4 
side on which the majority voted. For, suppose the 
members were voting on a motion requiring a two-thirds 
majority, and nearly two-thirds should vote for it and a 
little over one-third against it, the motion then would be 
lost, and the little more than one-third would be the pre- 
vailing side. 

A member who exhausted his privilege to speak when 5 
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the question was before the house cannot speak after the 
motion to reconsider is passed. He may speak, however, 
while the motion to reconsider is pending, since he has not 
exhausted his right to speak upon this question, and since 
it opens the main question to debate. (See Chart.) 

18. Filling Blanks. — When motions, resolutions, 
amendments or papers come before the assembly in a blank 
form, requiring to be filled out with sums, lengths of 
time, names or dates, suggestions to fill may be made with- 
out the formality of a motion. Several suggestions maybe 
made before the house decides what shall be placed in the 
blank. The largest sum and the longest time should be 
put to a vote first, likewise the name or date first proposed. 

19. Renewing a Motion.— (See Chart). 



MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 

DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

20. President. 

1. To call the assembly to order and to sustain order. 

2. To explain and decide points of order (16 9 ). 

3. To allow no transgressions of parliamentary usage. 

4. To announce all business, state all motions, put all 
questions to vote, and to give the result. 

5. To receive communications and to give his signature 
when necessary. 

6. To vote only in case of tie or when the vote is taken 
by ballot, in which case he must vote before the tellers 
begin to count the ballots. 
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7. Sometimes to appoint committees. 

8. In general he is the representative of the assembly, 
ieclaring its will and obeying its commands. 

21. Vice-President. 

To perform the duties of the President in his absence. 

22. Secretary. 

1. To keep a record of the proceedings. 

2. To write all orders, communications, etc., which the 
assembly may direct. 

3. To read the minutes or journal of the previous meet- 
ing, and to read all papers and documents. 

4. To call the roll and to mark all absentees, and to 
call the roll and register the votes when the yeas and nays 
are taken. 

5. To notify committees of their appointment and busi- 
ness, and to perform such other duties as the assembly 
may direct. 

23. Corresponding Secretary. 

To conduct all correspondence with individuals or 
societies. 

24. Treasurer. 

1. To receive and hold all moneys of the society, dis- 
bursing them only on the order of the organization given 
by the Secretary and signed by the President. 

2. To report in full all money received and disbursed 
as often as the society demands. 
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25. Marshal. 

1. To see that the room is properly arranged for the 
society. This he may do himself or have the janitor 
do. 

2. To act as usher for the society. 

3. To make any necessary changes in the room during 
the meeting. 

4. To seat, or to remove from the room, at the request 
of the President, any disorderly persons. 

26. Librarian. 

1. To care for and keep a list of all books, papers and 
periodicals belonging to the society. 

2. To let the books, etc., out according to the rules of 
the society, and to keep a record of those loaned. 

27. Doorkeeper. 

To keep the doorways clear and to collect fees or 
tickets in case such are to be collected. 

MEMBERS. 

28. Duties. 

1. To obtain the floor before speaking, making a motion 
or seconding a motion. This is done by the member 
rising in his place and addressing the presiding officer by 
his proper title, Mr. President or Mr. Chairman ; then 
being recognized by the Chair he has the floor, and is at 
liberty to proceed at once, and should do so standing, un- 
less unable. 

2. To avoid speaking on a question until it is properly 
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brought before the assembly by a motion. Suggestions 
may be made, but discussion cannot take place without a 
motion. 

3. To speak upon the question pending. 

4. To abstain from all personalities. 

5. To yield the floor to calls for order. 

6. To avoid disturbing the assembly or any speaker. 

29. Rights. 

1. To offer any motion or resolution to the assembly, 
and to discuss the same. 

2. To call another member to order when out of order, 
and to appeal from the decision of the Chair to that of the 
assembly. 

3. To hold the floor until through speaking, or until 
called to order for any breach of order. 

Note. — The above are the authorized duties and rights of officers 
and members. In the absence of any special rules they hold good, 
but any society may adopt rules specifying the duties of each. It 
must be remembered that any society or organized body can adopt 
any rules of procedure they may see fit so long as they do not conflict 
with the laws of the land. In other words, a society is its own master 
and is not bound by any code of parliamentary laws, although it is cus- 
tomary to follow the general practice of parliamentary bodies. 

MOTIONS. 

30. Form. — Mr. Chairman, I move. — (Ex: That the 
society do now adjourn). 

31. Steps. 

1. Obtaining the floor by addressing the Chair and being 
recognized. 
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2. Making the motion verbally, or in writing. 

3. Obtaining the floor and seconding the motion by 
some other member. 

4. President stating* the motion, and calling for re- 
marks. 

This act makes it the property of the house. 

5. Discussion and remark's by members. (Art. 32, 33.) 

6. Putting the motion. (25 6 .,.) (Example 40 4 ) 

7. Voting. (Art. 35.) 

8. Announcing the result. (Art. 36.) 



DELIBERATIVE DEBATE. 

32. Progress, — Debate here means the consideration of 
a set of resolutions or of a motion, and is not used in the 
sense of literary debate. Generally the President cannot 
participate. (14 6 7 .) Personalities should be avoided, but a 
member may be referred to as " the member who spoke 
last," or in some other way describing him. Officers 
should be referred to by their official titles. 

No member can speak oftener than once on a question, 
so long as any member objects, until all who wish to 
speak have spoken once. A member may vote against, 
but not speak against, his own motion. 

Motions relating to priority of business, limiting or clos- 

*Note. — The motion is stated by the Chairman saying: " It has 

been moved and seconded that (Here state the motion.) Are 

you ready for the cuestion, or are there any remarks ? " 
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ing debate (except in case of the motion to lay on the 
table), extending the limit of debate, or granting leave to 
continue debate to one guilty of indecorum, require a two- 
thirds majority to sustain them. All of them are unde- 
batable. 

33. Close. — Debate can be closed by objecting to con* x 
sidering the question, moving to lay the question on the 
table, or adopting an order limiting debate, or fixing the 
time at which debate shall be closed. In the last in- a 
stance, when the time arrives the vote must be taken. 
If amendments are under consideration, they must be , 
voted on in the order: (i) Amendments to amendments; 
(2) amendments; (3) the main question, amended or not, 
as the case may be. 

Debate is not closed until the negative vote has been 4 
taken. After the Chairman has announced the vote, if it 
is found that a member had risen and addressed the Chair 
before the negative had been put, he is. entitled to be 
heard on the question, and in case he speaks the ques- 5 
tion is placed in the same condition as if the vote had 
not been taken. 

34. PUTTING THE QUESTION. 

When the President sees that there is no desire on the 6 
part of the members to discuss the motion further, or 
when by some rule or motion debate is brought to a close, 
the President says, " Those in favor of the motion that 7 
(stating the motion) will say aye." {Members re- 
spond^) " Those opposed, say no." (Members respond.) 
This is the way to put the motion when voting by 
acclamation. For the different manners of voting, see 26. 
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, In case the Chairman is not certain that the house is 
ready to have the question put, he may say, "Are you 
ready for the question ? " 

35. VOTING. 

8 The vote is taken by acclamation, by raising the hand, 
by rising, by ballot, or by yeas and nays. Except in mat- 
ters of very great importance, the vote should be taken 
by acclamation, raising the hand, or rising, as those 
methods consume but little time. 

8 , Voting by rising, or raising the hand, differs from voting 
by acclamation (25 7 ) only in that the members are asked 
to rise or raise the hand, instead of saying aye or no. 

4 Voting by ballot on a motion consists in the members 
writing yes or no, as the desire may be, on a slip of paper, 
which papers are then collected by some person ap- 

B pointed by the President for that purpose. When the slips 
have been collected, the President reads aloud what is 
written on them, while the Secretary, acting as teller of 
the votes, makes a record of those favoring and of those 
opposing. When all of the ballots have been counted, 
the Secretary reports the result of the voting to the Presi- 
dent, who announces it to the assembly. Whenever there 

6 is a desire for it, the President may appoint tellers 
When this is done, one should be selected from each 

% party or side of the question. After the reading of each 
ballot by the President, one of the tellers should respond 
by repeating what the President has read, and by stating 
aloud the number of ballots of that kind then counted. 

8 In large assemblies it frequently will be found best to 
have the members come to the President's desk to deposit 
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their ballots. The President, speaking aloud the name of 
the voter, takes the ballot and places it in the ballot-box. 
The Secretary pronounces the name again, and records 
it. This method will frequently prevent fraudulent votes. 

Voting by ballot on candidates for election differs from l 
the above only in that the name of the candidate is 
written on the slip instead of yes or no. 

Voting by yeas and nays consists in the Secretary 2 
calling from the roll the names of the members, and their 
responding by yea or nay. 

Any member may change his vote, except when the vote , 
was taken by ballot; but he must do so before the 
decision has been announced by the Chair. 

36. ANNOUNCING THE RESULT. 

As soon as the President learns from the Secretary how 4 
many voted for, and how many against the motion, he 

should say, " There are favoring, and op- f 

posing. The motion is carried," Or lost, as the case may 
be. When voting by acclamation, he says, "The ayes 6 
(or noes) have it," etc. 

In voting on nominations, the Secretary records the 7 
number of votes cast for each candidate, the whole 
number cast, and the number necessary for a choice. 
The Secretary usually reads these numbers aloud at the 
request of the President. In case of an election, the 8 

President announces the result by saying, " Mr. 

having received the requisite number of votes, is elected 
Speaker," or whatever the office may be. If no one is 
elected, he says, "There is no election." 
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37. CALL FOR A RISING VOTE. 

, When voting by acclamation it is often difficult to de- 
termine whether the motion was carried or lost. In such 
cases any member has a right to demand a rising vote. 
When the demand is made, such a vote must be taken. 

38. VOTING ON NOMINATIONS. 

, When the vote is taken by ballot (Art. 35, 36). When 
8 taken by acclamation, the President should call for a 
response from those favoring the candidate whose name 
he heard mentioned first, and then from those opposing. 
If this one be not elected, then the candidate whose name 
was heard second should be taken up, and so on until one 

4 is elected. However, the election is seldom conducted in 
this way, except in the election of the temporary officers, 
and often not then. The call usually is for those favoring 
'the first-named, then for those favoring the second, and 
so on until all the names have been called. 

5 In the absence of any special rules, a majority of all the 
votes cast is necessary for any election. 

6 In the absence of any special rules, the assembly, while 
voting, can drop the name of no candidate; but the 
person having presented a name may withdraw it at any 
time, if no one objects. It frequently will be found con- 
venient, before taking the vote, to pass a motion to the 
effect that the name having the fewest votes be dropped 
after each succeeding vote has been taken. 

39. ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

1. Call to order. 

2. Call of roll. 
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3. Read, correct and adopt minutes of ihe last meeting. 

4. Reports of committees. \ Standin S- 

( Select. 

5. Communications. 

6. Unfinished business. 

7. Miscellaneous business. 

8. Orders of the day. 

9. Adjournment. 

The above may be used when the assembly has adopted no special 
order. 

40. DISORDER. 

A society has a right at any time to request any person, , 
not a member, to leave the room, and if he refuse to do so 
if may employ sufficient force to remove him. 

When any member is guilty of hissing, coughing, spit- 2 
ting, threatening, whistling, challenging or quarreling, or 
standing, walking or doing any unnecessary thing that 
interferes with a member who may be speaking, or of 
entering the room with his hat on while the meeting is in 
session, it is the right of any member and the duty of the 
President to complain to the assembly. 

When the President makes the complaint ', he names the 8 
offender, states what the improper conduct was, and then 
gives opportunity for the member to speak in his defense. 
After speaking he withdraws while the assembly deter- 
mines the penalty to be imposed. 

A member may make the complaint by saying, "I com- 4 

plain to the assembly on the conduct of Mr. ". The 

President then says, "State your complaint." When the 
complaint has been stated, the President says, "Has Mr. 
anything to say in his defense?" After this the pro- 
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ceedings are the same as if the complaint had been made 
by the President. 

j The assembly may, if it desires, allow the offender to 
remain. 

2 A member cannot be tried at the same meeting in which 
the charges are preferred against him without his consent, 
except when the charges relate to things done in that 
meeting. When the offense does not pertain to the meet- 
ing then in session there usually is a special meeting called 
for the purpose of trial. Proceedings here are the same 
as described, except that the trial is usually more extended. 
No trial is necessary if the person admits guilt or absents 
himself from this meeting. 

8 A member's vote on matters pertaining to himself should 
not be counted, though he should persist in voting. 

4 The punishments that a deliberative assembly may im- 
pose are, reprimanding, exclusion from the assembly, a 
prohibition to speak or to vote for a certain time, and ex- 

5 pulsion. The offender may be required to apologize, to 
beg pardon, etc, on condition that if he does not submit 

6 he shall forfeit his membership. To expel a member a 
two-thirds majority of a quorum of the society is necessary. 

7 When disorderly words have been spoken they must be 
objected to at once, or at least according to Jefferson, 
as soon as the member has closed his speech. If later 
than that, the objection will be out of order. The gentle- 
man objecting is called upon at once by the President, 
to repeat the words as they were spoken. The President, 
provided he deems, or sees that the assembly deems the 
words really offensive, orders the Secretary to enter them 
upon the journal. The entire assembly may assist in 
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getting the exact language. The member who spoke the 
disorderly words is then heard in his defense, and retires 
from the room while the society proceeds to determine 
the penalty. The trial however need not be held at once. 
It may be postponed to a certain time, or the matter may , 
be put into the hands of a committee for investigation. 

41. QUORUM. 

No society can do business until a quorum of its mem- , 
bers is present, if any member questions the presence of 
a quorum. But if no one objects the society may go on 
with business the same as if a quorum were present, 
so long as no vote is taken of which the "number voting 
must be recorded in the minutes, as in such cases the 
minutes would testify to the absence of a quorum, and 
would invalidate the proceedings. Business done in this 
manner must ever afterward stand, the same as if the en- 
tire assembly had been present. 

When a member questions the presence of a quorum, f 
the roll must be called, and if it be shown that a quorum 
is not present ', the only motion that will then be in order 
is the motion to adjourn. 

In the absence of any special rules a majority of the 4 
members constitutes a quorum. 

COMMITTEES. 

42. Select committees are those formed to consider 
any incidental questions that may arise, and are not ap- 
pointed until needed. They are discharged whenever 
their report is received. 

43. Standing committees are those appointed to con- 
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sider all matters of some particular kind which may be 
referred to them by the organization. 

COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE. 

44* Use. — When it is desired to discuss a question with 
more freedom than can be enjoyed in the regular assembly, 
it is customary to resolve the house into a committee of the 
whole. The advantage is that every member may then 
speak as often as he desires, provided he can obtain the 
floor. 

45. To resolve the House into a Committee of 
the Whole, some member moves that, " the house do 
now resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole for the 
consideration of — — ." (For rules governing, see To 
Commit, Chart). If this motion be decided in the affirm- 
ative, the President appoints a Chairman for the com- 
mittee. He now vacates his seat, but remains in the room. 
If the Assistant Secretary of the assembly is not present, 
the Chairman of the committee may then appoint some 
one to serve in his stead, it being the Assistant Secre- 
tary's duty to serve as Secretary of the Committee of the 
Whole. 

46. Motions that are in order in a Committee of 
the Whole are to amend, to adopt, and to rise and report. 
No others are in order until the matter goes to the commit- 
tee the second time, when there may be motions made fix- 
ing the time at which debate shall be closed or limited. 
The Committee of the Whole cannot refer a question to 
another committee. Sub-committees cannot be formed. 

47. Report. — When the business of the Committee of 
the Whole is complete, or when it is desired to rise, some 

3 
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one moves that, " the committee do now rise and report." 
This motion carried, the President of the assembly takes 
his seat, and calls for the report of the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole. When no objections are raised, 
this report is given at once. (33. 6 .) The same rules , 
govern the motion to rise and report that govern the 
motion to adjourn. 

The Secretary of the assembly need record in the a 
minutes nothing except the report of the Chairman of the 
committee. 

48. Appointment of Committees. — The members 8 
of a committee may be appointed by the President, by a 
motion, or nominations may be made and the members be 
elected by the assembly. 

The member who moves or suggests the appointment 4 
of a committee, through courtesy should be the first 
named on the committee, and the first named is Chair- 
man, unless the committee elect another of its members 
to serve in that capacity. If the committee enters into 
permanent organization, or elects its own Chairman, the 
first named on the committee is temporary Chairman. 

Generally those appointed on a committee should be per- 5 
sons favoring the proposition or question to be discussed; 
but for committees on investigation, both those favoring 
and those opposing should be appointed. 

49. Reports of Committees. — The rule is that all 6 
reports shall be in writing; however, it is customary to 
present brief reports verbally. The report should be pre- 7 
sented by the Chairman of the committee, or by some one 
appointed for that purpose. Jfc may be in either of the 
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, following forms : (i) It may contain statements, rea- 
sonings or opinions relating to the subject (2) the above 
concluding with a resolution or some other specified 
proposition. (3) Merely resolutions or specified propo- 
sitions. 

2 When a committee is ready to report, the person ap- 
pointed to represent it (usually the Chairman) rises and 

says, " The Committee on beg leave to report." If 

objections to having the report given then are made, it 
can be read only by carrying a motion to that effect. 

, Receiving the report is allowing it to be read. When 
the report is received, either by general consent or by a 
question and vote, the committee is discharged. 

4 After a report has been received, it may be considered 
at once, may be laid on the table, or the consideration of 
it may be postponed to some definite time. When the 

6 report is taken up by the assembly there should be a 
motion to adopt, to accept or to agree to. As soon as that 
motion is made, the report should be read again, and op- 
portunity for amendments and changes be given. After 
the discussion the motion should be put to vote. If 
the report is from a committee proposing amendments to 
a main resolution, after the report has been once read the 
President should read the first proposed amendment and 
put it to the question of adoption; and so on until all 
have been adopted or rejected. Then, after opportunity 
has been given for other amendments, the question on the 
adoption of the resolution is put. The subject may be 
referred a second time, if desired. 

f The person presenting a report has the first right 
to speak y and after all who wish to speak have spoken, he 
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is entitled to the floor for closing the argument. Should 
the previous question be moved and carried, the person 
presenting the report should be given the floor for closing 
the debate. 

When a report consisting of several parts is under con- l 
sideration by the assembly, each part should be read 
separately, and opportunity for amendments or changes 
be given. 

When the doings of a committee are adopted they 2 
become the acts of the assembly, the same as if done 
originally by the assembly itself without the intervention 
of a committee. 

The report of the majority is the report of the com- , 
mittee; but the minority may, with the consent of the 
house, present a report. {Example of presentation, 41 ,.) 
(Forms of reports, 56.) 

50. Privileges of Committees.— 

1. To elect their own Chairman if they choose to do so. 

2. To select their own time and place of meeting, when 
not provided for. 

3. To note disorderly words and conduct, but not to 
take action thereon. 

4. To adjourn from time to time till their work is accom- 
plished. 

5 To take any desired action upon the assigned work, 
save changing the subject or title. 
6. To appoint sub-committees. 

51. Duties of Committees.— 
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r . To consider the subject assigned, at large or under 
special directions. 

2. To obtain information, when directed, upon any 
matter, by inquiry or otherwise. 

3. To digest and put in form for the adoption of the 
assembly, all orders, motions, etc., which may be given 
them. 

4. To hold their sessions at the time and place appointed 
by the assembly. 

5. To transact their business just as a regular assembly. 

6. To change their line of procedure at any time, when 
so ordered by the assembly. 

7. To report their proceedings in full to the assembly. 

62. INFORMAL ACTION. 

, Instead of going into a committee of the whole, the 
assembly, by a motion, may decide to consider a question 
informally, in which case the same freedom is enjoyed as 
in the committee of the whole. 

a While considering a question informally, the only mo- 
tions in order are to amend and adopt. The making of 
any other motion ends informal action. As soon as it is 
desired to end the informal action, the Chairman states 
what has been done, and business goes on the same as if 
the report had been from the Chairman of the committee 
of the whole. 

8 The clerk should make a memorandum of the informal 
action, but enter only the Chairman's report in the minutes. 
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SOCIETIES. 
ORGANIZATION. 

53. Temporary. — This is the first step toward con- l 
verting a collection of individuals into a deliberative as- 
sembly. It is done in the following manner: 

Some one rises, states that it is time to come to order, , 

and moves that Mr. act as temporary chairman. 

His motion being seconded, he puts it to vote. If decided 
in the affirmative the gentleman mentioned in the motion 
is elected. If this motion is lost another similar may be 
made and put, and so on until a chairman is elected. 

The above is the most convenient manner of electing, t 
the following is authorized. The person having called 
the House to order, requests nominations for temporary 
Chairman. These having been made, the nomination first 
heard should be put to vote, and if this one be negatived 
the second should be put, and so on until there is an 
election. 

When the temporary Chairman is declared to be elected, 
he goes to the front and conducts the election of a Secre- 
tary, after the manner last described, which completes the 
temporary organization. 

Generally no further organization is necessary, and the , 
business of the assembly may be taken up at once. 

When assemblies, the purpose of which can be accom- 
plished at a single meeting or two, enter into permanent 
organization, no constitution and by-laws should be 
adopted. {Example of temporary organization, 39.) 

54. Permanent, — If, after deliberation, it be deter- fl 
mined, either by common consent or by motion and vote, 
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to enter into permanent organization, some member may 
move that a committee be appointed to prepare a consti- 
tution and by-laws and to take such other preliminary 
steps as are necessary. 

j If the persons appointed on this committee have not 
been informed previously that they would be expected to 
do the work now assigned to them, and do not have it 
already prepared, in order that they may have time to do 
their work, it will be necessary to have a recess, or if some 
one is present who is able to do so, a speech may be made. 
Frequently the assembly adjourns to meet again at some 
named time, at which the committee is to report, and the 
organization to be completed. 

j The constitution having been arranged by the commit- 
tee, reported to the assembly, discussed, amended and 
changed if necessary, and adopted, a few minutes' recess 
should be given, that those who desire may sign it. 

$ As soon as the House is again called to order, the com- 
mittee should report on by-laws. The permanent officers 

4 should then be elected according to the demands of the 
constitution. In organizations not designed to be perma- 
nent, these officers enter upon their duties as soon as 
elected, but otherwise not until after the reading of the 
minutes at the next meeting. {Example of organization, 

39) 

55. ORGANIZATION OF DEBATING SOCIETIES IN SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. 



I 



In schools and colleges where debating is in charge of 
a teacher, and where the society is to be continued but a 
term or a single year, it is entirely unnecessary to adopt a 
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constitution and by-laws. Let the general rules govern- 
ing deliberative assemblies, govern here. To obtain a 
knowledge of these general laws is one of the great aims 
of the society. Ever so thorough a knowledge of the 
special rules adopted by one society will be of but little 
value in other organizations. 

The method oi organization will be the same as described , 
(37, lf 2t 34t ), until after the election of the temporary offi- 
cers. Then a few motions may be carried determining the 
officers to be elected, the length of the term of office, the 
time and place of meeting, and matters of like character. 
Some of these points may necessarily be settled by the di- 
rections of the teacher or by the requirements of the 
course, so that no motion regarding them will be needed. 

After these motions there should follow the election of 2 
the permanent officers, and the arranging of a programme 
for the next meeting. 

The officers needed are a President, Vice-president, 8 
Secretary and two critics. It will be best to elect officers 
each meeting to preside at the next, thus giving all oppor- 
tunity to serve in the various capacities. 

The President may act as judge of the debate, and if 4 
so, he is the only member who should not participate in 
the discussion. 

Not more than three should ever be necessary to con- 5 
stitute a quorum. 

56. MODEL ORGANIZATION OF A PERMANENT LITERARY 
SOCIETY. 

(The following can be used also in organizing assemblies other 
than literary.) 
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j Mr. Clark, rising. — Ladies and gentlemen, it is now time for us 
to come to order and to proceed with our work. I move that Mr. 
Kent be our temporary Chairman. Is there a second to the motion ? 

2 Mr. Strong, rising. — Mr. Clark. 

3 Mr. Clark, responding. — Mr. Strong. 
Mr. Strong. — I second the motion. 

4 Mr. Clark. — It has been moved and seconded that Mr. Kent be our 
B temporary Chairman. Those favoring the motion will signify the 

same by saying aye. (Members respond.) Those opposed, say no. 
(Members respond.) The motion is carried, and Mr. Kent is elected. 
Mr. Kent will please come forward. {Kent comes to the front?) 

Mr. Kent. — I thank you ladies and gentlemen, for the honor con- 
ferred. I. am ready to. hear nominations for temporary Secretary. 
Mr. Hall, obtaining the floor. — I nominate Mr. Carter. 
Mr. Clark, obtaining the floor. — I nominate Mr. Hall. 
Mr. Kent. — Are there other nominations ? (No response.) Nomi- 
nations are now closed. Those in favor of Mr. Carter will please say 
aye. (Members respond.) Those opposed, say no, (Members re- 
spond.) The ayes have it, and Mr. Carter is elected. Mr. Carter 
will please come forward. What is the further will of the society? 
6 Mr. Martin, obtaining the floor. — I move that this assembly do 

organize a permanent literary society at this place. 
T Mr. Strong, obtaining the floor. — I second the motion. 
s Mr. Kent. — It has been moved and seconded that this assembly do 
organize, etc. Are you ready for the question ? (Members discuss 
the question.) 
9 Mr. Kent, after the discussion is closed. — Those in favor of the 
motion will say aye. (Members respond.) Those opposed, say no. 
(Members respond.) The ayes have it, and the motion is carried. 

Mr. Hall. — I move that a committee of three be appointed by the 
President to prepare a constitution and by-laws. 
Mr. Clark. — I second the motion. 

Mr. Kent, after putting the motion, which is decided in affirma- 
tive. — I will appoint Mr. Hall, Mr. Clark and Mr. Strong. (These 
gentlemen then withdraw to arrange the constitution and by-laws.) 

Mr. Kent. — I see the editor, Mr. White, is in the room. If he 
will do so, is it the desire of the assembly that he should address us 
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while the committee is getting ready to report ? (Members cry out, 
Hear him! Mr. White consents, and is introduced. While he is 
speaking the committee return, take seats in the audience and await 
the conclusion of the address.) 

Mr. Hall. — The committee on constitution and by-laws beg leave * 
to report the constitution they have prepared. 

Mr. Kent. — There being no objections the report will be received 
at once. (Mr. Hall then reads the report and passes it to the 
Secretary.) 

Mr. Kent. — If there are no objections the report will be consid- 
ered now. 

Mr. Martin. — I move the report be adopted. 

Mr. Clark. — I second the motion. 

Mr. Kent. — It has been moved and seconded that the report be 
adopted. The Secretary will please read the report again, giving 
opportunity for amendments and changes. (Secretary reads and 
members discuss. ) 

Mr. Kent. — Are you ready for the question? (Members cry out 
Question! question!) Those in favor of adopting the constitution as 
it now stands will please say aye, (Response . ) Those opposed, say 
no. (Response.) The ayes have it. The constitution is adopted. 
We will now have a few minutes' recess that those who wish to become 
members may sign the constitution. (Recess.) 

Mr. Kent. — The society will please come to order. We are ready 
to hear the report of the committee on by-laws. (After this report has 
been adopted the permanent officers are elected. These officers take 
their seats after the reading of the minutes at the next meeting.) 

Mr. Kent. — Is there any other business to come before the House? 

Mr. Martin. — I move we adjourn. 

Mr. Hall. — I second the motion. 

Mr. Kent. — It has been moved and seconded that we adjourn. 
Those favoring the motion say aye. (Response.) Those opposed 
say no. (Response.) The motion is carried, and we are adjourned. 

Note. — It may sometimes be best for the committee on constitu- 
tion and by-laws to report at the next meeting. 
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57. MODEL ORGANIZATION OF A DEBATING SOCIETY. 

(The same as the model given until the temporary officers have been 
elected.) 

Mr. Clark. — I move that the following resolutions be adopted by 
this society: (1.) That the officers of this society shall be a President, 
Vice-president, Secretary and two critics. (2.) That officers shall be 
elected at each meeting to preside at the next. (3.) That the President 
act as the judge of the debate. (4.) That three members shall consti- 
tute a quorum. 

Mr. Craig. — I second the motion. 

Mr. Kent. — It has been moved and seconded that the following res- 
olutions, naming them, be adopted: (Here he puts the motion to 
vote, and it is carried. Then follow in succession the election of offi- 
cers, miscellaneous business and adjournment.) 

Note. — The object of electing new officers for each meeting of a 
debating society is to give all an opportunity for the experience re- 
quired of officers. In a large literary society the election should not 
occur so often. 

58. SECOND MEETING OF THE ABOVE SOCIETIES. 

(As the second meetings of the above societies are much the same, 
but one model second meeting is given.) 

Mr. Kent, coming to the front and rapping on the desk. — The so- 
ciety will please come to order. {Members become quiet.) The Sec- 
retary will please call the roll. (Sec. calls.) The Secretary will please 
read the minutes of the last meeting. (Sec. reads.) You have heard 
the reading of the minutes, are there any objections ? (No response.) 
There being no objections, the minutes stand approved as read in your 
hearing. The President and Secretary, elected at our last meeting, 
will please come forward. (The old officers step out and the new ones 
take their places.) 

President. — We are now ready for nominations for President 
Then follows the election of officers.) 

Pres. — Is there any miscellaneous business? 

Mr. Smith.— I move that the Secretary be authorized to purchase a 
blank book in which to record the minutes of the meetings. 
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Mr. Jones. — I second the motion. (The President then puts the 
motion to vote.) 

Pres. — Is there any other business to come before the House ? (No 
response.) 

Pres. — The Secretary will call for the first exercise on the pro- 
gramme. 

Sec. — Reading by Mr. Quick. (Mr. Quick reads. Then follows 
the remainder of the programme.) 

Pres. — Is there other business to come before the assembly ? 

Mr. Quick. — I move that we adjourn. 

Mr. Pickett. — I second the motion. (The President then puts the 
motion, which is decided affirmatively, and the society adjourns.) 

59. Order of Exercises. 

1. Call to Order. 

2. Roll Call. 

3. Reading minutes of the last meeting. 

a. Correcting. ) 

b. Changing. >■ if necessary. 

c. Amending. ) 

d. Adopting. 

4. Officers elect enter upon their duties. 

5. Election of new officers. 

6. Appointment of a committee to divide the House. 
{This will be unnecessary if the society has a programme 
committee.) 

7. Unfinished Business. 

8. Miscellaneous Business. 

9. Reports of Committees. 

10. Communications. 

11. Orders of the day, essays, declamations, debates, 
and whatever the programme may consist of. 

12. Critic's Report. 
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13. General Criticisms. 

14. Report of Programme Committee. 

15. Adjournment. 

60. MODEL LITERARY PROGRAMME. 

1. Opening Remarks, Lowell Mr. Webb 

2. Vocal Solo Miss Anna Dean. 

3. Paper, "Biglow Papers" Mr. Morris. 

4. Piano Solo Mr. Ross. 

5. Essay, The Effects of Fiction Miss Mason. 

6. Debate. Question, 

Resolved, That the principles advocated in the Biglow Papers are 

substantially correct. 
Affirmative — Mr. Leffel. Negative — Miss Skinner. 

7. Recitation, "Betsy and I Are out." Mrs. Fox. 

8. Quartette Glee Club. 

9. Paper, The Roundabout Mr. Harvey, Editor. 

CUSTOMARY MANNER OF CONDUCTING LITERARY DEBATE. 

61. Arranging the Debaters.— (The aim in these 
articles is to give the rules to which societies usually con- 
form. Where no special rules have been adopted, gen- 
eral practice should be the rule of action. * Other rules 
may be adopted if it be desired.) 

Committees which have the arrangement of the pro- 
grammes in charge, place persons of similar abilities and 
opportunities as opponents, and select questions difficult 
in proportion to their debating capacity. ( The discussion 
will generally have more life in it if the committee select 
the leaders and have them choose sides of the question 
and their assistant debaters^) When there is no pro- 
gramme committee, the leaders are appointed by the 
President. 
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The leader getting choice of sides of the question, 
grants first choice of speakers to the other side. After 
choosing they place themselves as first speakers, the less 
experienced debaters next, and the most experienced last. 
This work is attended to as soon as the leaders are ap- 
pointed. 

62. Selection of Judges. — The President may select 
all three; may appoint one and have the leaders to select 
one each, or may have the leaders to select one each and 
these two in turn to select a third. In societies where 
all the members wish to take part in the discussion, the 
President acts as judge of the debate. 

63. Calling Debaters.— The call is made by the 
Secretary at the request of the President. After each 
debater has spoken the allotted number of times, the first 
speaker is called on again and given one- half the time 
regularly allowed to the other speakers for closing. 

64. Absent Debaters. — If, on calling the leader on 
the affirmative, he should be absent, the second on the 
affirmative is called, and if he be absent, the third, and 
so on until one is found present. ( There should be at least 
one affirmative speech before a negative is made.) After 
the first speech on the affirmative, the speakers on the 
negative are called until one is found present. After this 
one has spoken, those on the affirmative following the 
one who has spoken, are called until one is found present. 
Then the same with the negative, and so on until all the 
speakers on one side or the other have been called. 
Then the remaining speakers on the other side are called, 
and lastly the one who spoke first on the affirmative, that 
he may close the argument. 
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65. Changes in the Order of Debaters.— No 

changes in the arrangement of the debaters on either 
side can be made after the discussion has once been 
opened, without the consent of the majority of the op- 
posing side. When debaters arrive after their names 
have been called from the programme, they will be 
permitted to speak, providing a majority of the side 
opposing the one on which they are to speak do not 
object. Substitutes for absentees may be chosen under 
the same restrictions. 

All changes desired are admitted so long as they are 
at all reasonable and are not proposed for the purpose 
of wasting time, or of taking undue advantage. 

66. Closing Speech. — The speaker closing the de- 
bate is allowed to use any argument he desires to use in 
answering any points sprung in the controversy, but he 
must spring no entirely new ones. 



HINTS. 

67. TO DEBATERS. 

i. First of all, attain to integrity of character. With- 
out confidence the finest argument will be of no avail. 

2. Command a full control of self and a becoming re- 
spect tor the feelings of others. 

3. Endeavor to gain the good will of the audience. 

4. Discern the motives which sway the auditors. 

5. Aim at general intelligence, simplicity of style, 
clearness of logic, and earnestness of manner. 

6. Become wholly absorbed in your theme. 
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7. Learn as far as possible the art of oratory. 

8. Make yourself familiar with parliamentary practice. 

9. Increase your knowledge of books and subjects. 

10. Prepare for debate: (i) By thinking, reading, 
conversing, and taking notes on the question. (2) By 
outlining and reasoning. (3) By debating the question 
aloud, again and again. 

11. Be sure you speak on the subject. 

12. Use good language and kind, resolute, manly 
manners. 

13. Speak respectfully of an opponent, allowing that 
he has equal intelligence and honesty with yourself. 
Deal fairly with his argument. 

14. Use wit and humor but not very profusely, at 
least, until you are assured that it is wit and humor. 

15. Take words and phrases in their usual meaning. 

16. Attempt no point but that can be clearly made. 

68. To Judges. — Let your decision be rendered by 
taking into consideration the language, the force of argu- 
ment and the delivery. A good point made oft' the 
question, or on a false hypothesis, or a false statement, 
should never be counted to the speaker's credit, though 
it be not refuted by the opponent. 

69. To Critics. — Criticise the language, manners, 
and sentiments of the speakers. Criticise all departures 
from parliamentary practice. Mention both mistakes and 
merits. In general, mention everything that would 
attract the attention of a stranger or merit the compli- 
ments of a friend. 

70. To Members. — Be prompt in responding to the 
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calls of the President. Never wait for another to do 
what you yourself can do. When it is necessary for a 
motion or nomination to be made, make it. Never 
frustrate the purpose of a meeting by unnecessary 
quibbling. 

71. To Officers: 

President. — The success of a society depends very 
greatly upon the efforts of the President. If your society 
is lifeless, nine to one you are to blame for it. Know 
your duties and privileges. Study parliamentary law. 
Learn as nearly as possible, before the meeting is called 
to order, what business is to come before the House. 

When one subject is disposed of, suggest the next. 
When a motion is made, call for a second, and on re- 
ceiving it state the question to the House and call for 
remarks. If none are made, put the question immediately, 
and put it as if you expected all to vote. 

Be firm, decisive, and energetic. Never hesitate, fear- 
ing that you will do the wrong thing or that you will 
take too much authority. Do not say, "Well, now, I 
don^t exactly know, for this is a new place for me, but I 
guess the next thing in order is;" say, "The next thing 
in order is." You had better go wrong than do so much 
hesitating. When you are not certain what to do, do at 
once whatever may seem fair and right. (However, if 
the purpose of the society be that of studying parlia- 
mentary law, no question concerning which there is 
doubt should be passed until it has been investigated, no 
matter what amount of hesitation it may cause.) If 
by deciding at once you should take a wrong step, any 
member has a right to object. He may then state the 
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course to be taken, after which you will be enabled to 
proceed correctly. 

Secretary. — Your report must stand as the only 
record of the society. It generally should go into detail. 
If it should ever be necessary to review some action of 
the assembly, details will be very desirable. 

When a motion is made, record it, state by whom 
made, and by whom seconded, what motions if any were 
applied to it, and whether the motion was carried or lost. 
Occasionally the names of the persons speaking on the 
measure may be given. The spirit with which a speech 
has been delivered or received is occasionally recorded, 
but the report generally should be kept free from com- 
pliments and personal opinions. Place on the record 
everything that will be of interest to the assembly as a 
whole. 

The society has a right to take action at any time on 
any special matter that it may wish placed in the minutes. 

72. ON TEACHING DEBATING. 

He who attempts to teach debating should never lose 
sight of the importance of the subject. Practically he 
teaches the power of applying the knowledge gained 
from nearly every branch. A vast amount of good can 
be accomplished through this means. The work, though 
difficult, may be made highly attractive. As a study this 
certainly contains no less of difficulty than the other 
branches, and therefore should be furnished with regular 
and competent teachers. Many of the mistakes common 
to the unassisted beginner may thus be avoided. Not 
only this, but many persons, otherwise careless, becoming 
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interested in the society of thinkers and speakers, will 
turn from frivolous society and be induced to seek amuse- 
ment and instruction which is far purer and better. 

The students should be arranged in sections of from 
ten to fifteen, grouping together those of about the same 
ability and advancement, or those pursuing the same 
course of study. 

At some convenient time before the meeting of the de- 
baters for organizing their societies, they should be met 
as a whole for a discussion of organization. It should 
be made known what points will be discussed at this 
meeting before it is held, that all may have opportunity 
to make investigation. The meeting may be opened 
with questions on the manner of organizing, and such 
other points as may arise the first day. As few positive 
directions as possible should be given. By questioning, 
the debaters may be led to see why certain rules should 
be adopted, but the points should be left in such a 
way that it will be necessary for the society to determine 
for themselves what their rules shall be; as on 42. 

After these points have been discussed, they may be 
more strongly impressed, by having the debaters conduct 
a mock organization, the teacher standing by questioning 
concerning each step taken. 

Then after the sections have been organized, and 
before the first debate, a meeting may be held for dis- 
cussing whatever of difficulty may have arisen, prepara- 
tion for debate, the customary manner of conducting 
debate and debating societies, the duties and rights of 
officers and members, and, if the time can be spared, one 
or two of the privileged motions. 
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Every question for debate should be selected with a 
definite purpose. At first they should be those quite 
familiar, then gradually those more difficult, but always 
as nearly as possible in the student's line of study. The 
privilege of selecting their own questions should be 
granted to the debaters only occasionally. The pro- 
grammes, generally, should consist wholly of debate. 
Other exercises may be required or prohibited at the 
discretion of the teacher. Every teacher must retain the 
right to reverse the decisions of the societies at any time, 
but it must never be used except in case of necessity. 

The discussion of parliamentary technicalities should 
be avoided as much as possible in the debating so- 
cieties. There, no motion should ever be made except 
for some reasonable purpose. The technical points 
should be discussed and illustrated in the parliamentary 
society. 

Meetings for the discussion of assigned topics in parlia- 
mentary law may be continued as long as thought best. 
Every point discussed should be illustrated by calling it 
out in its real form. Thus, when discussing the motion 
to adjourn, the teacher may call some one to the chair, 
then another may make the motion which, afterward, 
may be taken through all its changes. The authorities 
should be consulted as often as possible. In no case 
should a point of order be decided on mere personal 
opinion, but the books should always be at hand so that 
the general practice of assemblies may be ascertained, 
and the decision be rendered in accordance therewith. 

Every common school should have a debating society. 
Where there are only four or five pupils, persons from 
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the neighborhood may be invited to join until the organ- 
ization has been swelled to the proper size. If the school 
year is long it may be divided into three or four terms. 
The sections should be rearranged at the beginning of 
each new term, (i) Because it will form new combina- 
tions and bring each debater into contact with a great 
number of persons. (2) Because those who have not 
sustained themselves well can begin doing so in a new, 
easier than in an old section. (3) Because it will disband 
the old sets of leaders and bring out new ones. 

A pleasant change from the Friday afternoon spelling 
and declamations may be made by permitting the whole 
school to debate some topic of general interest. A por- 
tion of the noon hour, on days when outdoor sports cannot 
be enjoyed, may be spent in the same way. 

After the meetings have been conducted for some time, 
as described on page 51, the debaters may be induced to 
form an organization solely for the purpose of discussing 
parliamentary law. Here resolutions of every possible 
character may be presented and all motions that may be 
in order applied to them. A constitution may be adopted, 
or anything may be done that will give opportunity for 
deliberative action. Such a society, while conforming 
closely to the rules of parliamentary law must retain the 
right to discuss informally any point of order that may 
arise. 

Literary societies which cannot conveniently hold 
meetings apart from their regular sessions, may soon gain 
a good practical knowledge of the subject, by devoting to 
it a portion of each programme. 

Every one should know something of the manner in 
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which the deliberative assemblies of our country are con- 
ducted. A diligent study of the rules and principles of 
parliamentary law will, in. a short time, put one in posses- 
sion of facts that must ever afterward prove invaluable 
to him as an active American citizen. 

73. INCORPORATION OF SOCIETIES. 

No society can lawfully protect its property unless it 
has been incorporated. Until then, in case any member 
should carry away books, chairs, or any other property 
belonging to the society, there can be no legal inter- 
ference. 

"The ordinary incidents to incorporation are: (i) To 
have perpetual succession, and of coujrse, the power of 
electing members in the room of those removed by death 
or otherwise. (2) To sue and to be sued, and to grant 
and receive by their corporate names. (3) To purchase 
and to hold lands and chattels. (4) To have a common 
seal. (5) To make by-laws for the government of the 
corporation. (6) The power to remove members." 

After a constitution and by-laws stating clearly the 
purposes of the society, and the rules governing it, have 
been adopted, it should be signed by the officers and 
members, the residence of each being given.- The 
officers should be designated by Pres., Sec, and so on 
according to the office held. Some one may then be ap- 
pointed to take the proper measures for having the 
society incorporated. 
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FORMS. 
74. Report of a Secretary. 

Winona Hall, Sept. 13, 1886. 

The Winona Literary Society met at the usual hour 
and was called to order by the President. The roll was 
called and all the members responded. The minutes of 
the previous meeting were then read, corrected and 
adopted. The President and Secretary then vacated their 
chairs to the President and Secretary elect. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Mr. Johnson; Vice- 
president, Miss Green; Secretary, Miss Yates. 

Mr. Boyle and Miss Harris were then appointed to 
select a question and divide the house. 

There being no unfinished business, miscellaneous busi- 
ness was called for. On motion of Mr. Meade, sec- 
onded by Mr. Hart, a collection was taken up and the 
Secretary instructed to purchase a blank book in which 
to record the minutes of the meetings. 

The following question was then debated: Resolved. 
That Foreign Immigration should be prohibited by law. 

The decision was rendered in favor of the affirmative. 
After the Critic's report and general criticisms, Mr. Boyle 
presented the following report on division of the House: 

Question: Resolved, That the Crusades have been ben- 
eficial. 

Speakers for the affirmative: 
Miss Harris, 
Mr. Fountain, 
Miss Green, 
Mr. Cummings. 
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Speakers for the negative: 

Mr. Boyle, 

Mr. Bunting, 

Miss Yates, 

Mr. Meade. 
On motion of Mr. Bunting, the society adjourned to 
meet again at 7 o'clock, Sept. 20. 

Sec, Mr. Fountain. 
Pres., Miss Green. 
75. Report of Treasurer. 
Winona Society in Account with John Simms. 



1887. 














Jan. 


1 


By Balance on hand 
To Fuel 


5 


00 


7 


00 


Apl. 


12 


" Books 


20 


00 






Dec. 


31 


By Initiation Fees 






50 


00 


" 


31 


To Balance on hand 


32 


00 


— 


— 








57 


00 


57 


00 



Remarks concerning the expenditures above men- 
tioned may be made in the report if desired. 

76. Resolution of Condolence on the Death of 
a Member. 

Whereas, We desire to record our appreciation of the 
late Mr. C. E. Dean as a member of our society, and as 
an upright Christian man, therefore, 

Resolved, That we deeply lament the loss of our 
brother and esteemed fellow citizen. 

Resolved, That we tender to his afflicted relatives our 
sincere condolence in their bereavement. 
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Resolved) That the society hall shall be draped for 
thirty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolutions, 
signed by the President and Secretary, be presented to 
tha family of the deceased. 

77. Resolution of Thanks to Officers. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this society be tend- 
ered hereby to the President and other officers for their 
earnest devotion to their official duties, and for the satis- 
factory manner in which they have performed the same. 

Committee Reports. 

78. Majority. 

The undersigned committee, to which was referred the 
mvestigation of the charges preferred against our mem- 
ber, Mr. E. W. Webb, former treasurer, beg leave to 
report: 

That on investigation, we believe no undue expendi- 
tures have been made of the funds of the society. 

That said treasurer holds receipts signed by the Pres- 
ident and certified by the Secretary in their own hand- 
writing for every expenditure made. 

Therefore, we recommend that no further action be 

taken against Mr. Webb. 

B. Hall, 

F. Menace. 

79. Minority. 

The undersigned, a minority of the committee to which 
was referred the investigation of the charges against Mr. 
E. W. Webb, beg leave to report: 
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That we, after investigation, cannot agree with the re- 
port of the majority of the committee for the reason that 
from the handwriting, we believe several of the receipts 
not to have been signed by the President, and that the 
same expenditures were always for the benefit of said 
Webb alone. 

Therefore, we recommend that further investigation be 
made. Geo. Shultz. 



80. CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. 

Name. 

This organization shall be known as the Winona Lit- 
erary Society. 

Art. II. 

Members. 
Sec. I. Membership: 

Any person may become a member of this society by 
paying the initiation fee cents, and signing the Con- 
stitution and By-laws. 
Sec II. Quorum: 

members shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. 

Art. III. 

Officers. 
Sec. I. 

The officers of this society shall consist of a President, 
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Vice-president, Secretary, Librarian, Marshal, Doorkeeper 
and Ticket Agent. 

Sec. II. Election: 

An election of officers shall be held at {naming the 
time). Officers shall enter upon their duties after the 
reading of the minutes at the meeting following the one 
at which they were elected. 

Art. IV. 

Amendments. 

The constitution may be amended or altered by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at any regular meet- 
ing, provided the motion to amend has been made at least 
one week previous. 



BY-LAWS. 
Article I. 

Sec. I. This society shall hold its meetings in the Wi- 
nona Hall, on evening of each week. 

Sec. II. The President may call a meeting at any 
time for the transaction of business upon the written re- 
quest of five members. 

Art. II. 

Sec I. The literary exercises of this society shall 
consist of orations, essays, debates, recitations, readings 
and music, and such other performances as the programme 
committee, may suggest. 

Sec. II. Upon assuming the duties of his office the 
President shall appoint a standing committee on programmes 
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whose duty it shall be to arrange, two weeks in advance, 
the programmes for the society, assigning duties, as nearly 
as may be practicable, to all members, in rotation, and to 
notify as soon as possible all absent members who may be 
assigned, duties. 

Sec. III. The society shall on the evening for the 
election of officers, choose two critics, an editor and an 
assistant editor. 

Art. III. 

Fines and Dues. 

Sec. I. Any member failing to perform any duty as- 
signed to him on literary programme, after having been 
duly notified thereof, shall be fined cents. 

Sec. II. Officers shall be fined cents for each 

absence from the meetings of the society. 

Sec. III. Each member of the programme committee 
shall be fined cents for each failure to perform du- 
ties as laid down in Sec. II., Art. II. of the by-laws. 

Sec IV. Fines are to be imposed and collected by 
the Secretary. 

Sec. V. If fines and initiation fees are not paid in two 
weeks after due, the member against whom such accounts 
are held, shall be prohibited from voting and from taking 
any part in exercises until said fines and dues be paid; 
and in case of officers, the office of the offending party 
shall be declared vacated. 

Art. IV. 

Amendments. 
Alterations or amendments of these by-laws may be 
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made at any time by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present. 

Note. — By-laws need not specify the various duties of the officers 
and members, the manner of making motions, and when certain mo- 
tions are in order, for parliamentary practice has long determined 
those things, so that they are as well fixed as anything can be. Really 
the majority of debating societies need not adopt a constitution and 
by-laws. The proceedings of the society, however, as Mr. Blaine 
said to the students of Washington and Jefferson College, should 
conform as nearly as possible, to the accepted canons of parliament- 
ary law. 

8z. Model Debate. 
Which is Preferable, City or Country Life ? 

FIRST SPEAKER. 

Mr. President: The question which we are now about to dis- 
cuss, "Which is preferable, city or country life?" though apparently 
simple, is far from being devoid of difficulties. I have no hesitation, 
however, in declaring my preference for the country; though I deep- 
ly regret that the limits to which I am here confined, utterly forbid 
any attempt to assign all, or any considerable part of my reasons for 
that preference. I must indeed content myself, for the present, with 
the statement of a single argument. It will be found, I hope, so im- 
pressive, because so truthful, that conviction must follow in its train. 

I refer here to the argument derived from what I shall venture to 
call the moral influence of rural scenes. The country, sir, is the 
natural abode of man. There he is in constant communion with na- 
ture. There, undistracted by the tumult of trade, unenslaved by the 
tyranny of fashion, unpolluted by the vices of a promiscuous popu- 
lace, he walks and works from day to day, amid mountains and val- 
leys, meadows green, and cultivated fields, and all else that can in- 
spire gratitude and devotion to the great Giver of all good. 

There man has frequent opportunities nay, invitations, so to speak, 
to look into his own heart, to commune with his own spirit, to de- 
velop and strengthen his native powers; in short, to train and disci- 
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plinehis whole physical, moral, and intellectual nature. If you would 
allow a man, unfettered, to become what he is capable of becoming, 
you must not throw him into the turmoil and bustle of towns and 
cities. 

There he will perchance become what is called a "business man," 
there he may become a millionaire; there he may circulate freely in 
the gay assemblies of fashion, but there he cannot easily realize the 
true dignity of manhood. There is something in the very quiet and 
solitude of the country, which wonderfully elicits thought, develops 
character, and makes the man. 

SECOND SPEAKER. 

Mr. President: The speech just delivered (I mean no discour- 
tesy) is certainly not without merit, if considered merely as a picture 
of fancy. But sir, fancy is not fact, and is therefore a very unfit ma- 
terial out of which to construct an argument. He says that the dweller 
in the country is "in constant communion with nature," discerning, 
as it seems to me, no difference between contact and communion. 

Country people are indeed in perpetual contact with those natural 
objects which often awaken thought and foster devotion, but to infer 
from this that they are actually always in sweet and sober commun- 
ion with the beauties and sublimities of the scenery amid which they 
dwell, is fanciful in the highest degree. 

In reflecting upon rural life, we are apt to fix our thoughts exclu- 
sively on grand and imposing features in nature — on what is fair and 
beautiful, and fitted to excite pleasurable emotions, and to shut our 
eyes against its sterner and more repulsive aspects. Our imagination 
draws lively landscapes and peoples them with souls of almost super- 
human purity and innocence. It withdraws from the scene the digging 
and the delving, the bogs, the marshes, and all the nameless annoy- 
ances and hardships that constitute the stern realities of country life. 

It calls into being shepherds and shepherdesses, nay, lustics of 
every name and occupation, all gentle, all lovely, all kind, all uncon- 
taminated by contact with vicious associations, and breathing a per- 
fectly pure and healthy moral atmosphere. It moreover endows these 
people with peculiar tendencies to contemplation, makes them spec- 
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ially susceptible to the impressions of grand and noble scenes, and 
almost altogether free from the common propensities and waywardness 
of humanity. 

Mr. President, such views of country life may befit those who sup- 
ply the world with what is called Pastoral Poetry; they may do to 
beguile a leisure h ur, or feed a morbid imagination, but depend upon 
it, they have no real existence. Let any man mingle freely with 
country people, let him examine their habits, manners, their common 
everyday life and conversation, and he will not be long in discover- 
ing that the argument of the gentleman is wholly fallacious. 

The argument which the gentleman has selected, with such appar- 
ent confidence in its force, is not in my judgment a conclusive one. 
It shows, it is true, that the country offers many features well fitted 
to awaken emotions and improve the heart, but it does not prove that 
these objects always produce that effect. I may, therefore, conclude 
by informing him that his argument is just as true when applied to 
the city. The city also has many objects admirably adapted to arouse 
our better nature and promote our spiritual well-being, but alas, they 
are seldom, aye very seldom, duly regarded. 

THIRD SPEAKER. 

Mr. President: Instead of stopping to examine and refute what 
seems objectionable in the views expressed by the last speaker, I pro- 
pose to introduce some two or three new arguments or considerations 
in favor of rural life. It will hardly be denied that contact with vice 
has a corrupting influence, even by those who deny that contact with 
country scenes and objects has no necessary improving power; for 
"Evil communications," says an inspired writer, "corrupt good man- 
ners," and this I hold to be true, whether in the city, or the country. 

The only question is, which yields the greater amount of evil. 
Now, will any one deny this bad distinction of the city? And, if 
this be not denied, manifestly the country, on the score of morals, is 
the better, because the safer place. 

But again, sir, the country has a most decided advantage over the 
city as a place for intellectual culture. 

It gives freedom from tumult, noise and distracting excitements. 
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It guarantees exemption from a thousand intrusions and interruptions, 
inseparable from city life; favors abstraction and concentration of the 
mental powers, and so secures to the student the best results of in- 
tellectual labor. 

In proof of this, which is so clear in theory, I might cite the testi- 
mony of experience — the experience of poets, orators, writers, and 
thinkers of every name and grade, and of almost every age and clime. 
Bnt why dwell on a point so evident ? 

Again, the country favors not only mental and moral culture, but 
is eminently adapted to the physical constitution. Every one knows 
that city life for the most part, is a thing altogether artificial. It 
cramps the feet with tight shoes, it compresses the waist with tight 
dresses, it invites and fosters colds, coughs and consumptions, through 
the agency of thin stockings, light clothing, late hours, and many 
other similar requirements of fashion, which time would fail me to 
specify. 

Nor is this all. The resident of the city not always enjoys the 
fresh products of the country, though he may be ever so willing to pay 
for them. He must often be content with stale butter, stale milk, 
stale everything; while the happy farmer partakes of all these things 
in their freshness and purity. May we not sir, in view of these and 
other kindred advantages connected with a residence in the country, 
may we not ask your decision in our favor. 

FOURTH SPEAKER. 

Mr. President: From the observations of the gentleman who 
has just taken his seat, one might, without an- appeal to facts, naturally 
infer that all good is confined to the country, and all evil centered in 
the city. In the life of a citizen he finds a sort of Siberian destitu- 
tion, so that whether he walks, or talks, or studies, or eats, or drinks, 
or exercises, he is equally the victim of tyrannical custom. 

Well, sir, to this doleful catalogue of imaginary ills, which must 
surely be regarded as the offspring of a distempered fancy, I can only 
append that old familiar caption of certain newspaper paragraphers — 
"Important, if true." 

Why, sir, who ever heard till this hour, that study was a thing to 
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be done to the best advantage only "out in the country"? There 
only, it seems, we can get clear of noise and nuisance enough to enable 
us to think; as if people of studious habits, living in the city, were 
obliged by some unrelenting fatality to choose for a study just that 
spot in a town where most "do congregate" carts, wagons, stages, 
and wheelbarrows, and where the din and clatter of commercial trans- 
actions are the most unceasing, and the most annoying, or, as if all 
parts of a city, and at all times of the day, were equally and hope- 
lessly given up to clamor, uproar and confusion. 

Talk about opportunities for study? Where can they be better, 
where can they be as good, as in the city ? Here are capital schools, 
capital teachers, capital apparatus, capital libraries, capital courses of 
lectures, capital chances for literary conversation; in fact, capital 
chances for everything that. can enlarge, store, train, and liberalize 
the mind. 

If we adopt the oft-reiterated sentiment, that "the proper study of 
mankind is man," and, for the prosecution of this study, seek the so- 
ciety of shade and stream, and forest, and valley, where men are found 
few in numbers and free from the excitements and conflicts, the com- 
petitions and vicissitudes that force out motive, and so determine the 
character of actions, we shall soon discover that our means of improve 
ment are sadty deficient. The city, sir, whatever our first impres- 
sions might suggest, is without doubt the best school for the study of 
the human heart. So that if indeed, "The proper study of mankind 
is man," the proper place for that study is the crowded city. "Glo- 
rious, indeed," says Longfellow, "is the world of God around us, 
but more glorious is the world of God within us ! " That "world of 
God within us," sir, which is destined to survive "the world of God 
around us," and which for that reason is the more deserving of our 
careful regard, is there best explored where men in masses meet, 
jostle, rival, and mutually stimulate one another. 

But the gentleman dreads the vicious associations of the city. If 
that argument had any strength it ought to drive him quite out of the 
world, for vicious people are by no means peculiar to cities. It ought 
at least to render him a hermit — to force him into the most absolute 
asceticism, for nothing can be more obvious, than that vicious pe pie 
are not the peculiar heritage and burden of cities. 
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Evil thrives, with more or less vigor and virulence, everywhere. 
We cannot run entirely away from it, though we need not and should 
not run heedlessly or designedly into it. Our positive duty is to op- 
pose it whether in ourselves or in others. "Resist the devil." says 
the apostle James, "and he will flee from you." Surely, sir, this 
Scriptural instruction differs toto ccbIo from that which counsels us 
not to resist but to run. 

The truth is, Mr. President, there is often a positive advantage in 
being near to the wicked and the degraded, provided we have the 
heart to seek to do them good. Christ himself affords, by his prac- 
tice in this regard, as in the others, the best possible example. He 
was found among the wicked, the outcast, the wretched, saying in 
answer to the question, "Why eateth your Master with publicans 
and sinners? " "They that be whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick." By following this divine example, sir, we may derive 
the highest benefit to ourselves, while we are seeking to alleviate the 
woes of others. 

The spirit of true Christianity is no anchoritic spirit. It goes out 
among men, because evil is among men, and seeks, like its blessed 
Founder, "to save that which is lost." That wicked men, in numbers, 
dwell in cities, is therefore no argument to induce good men to flee to 
the country. It is rather a reason to make them court that trial of 
virtue, by which they may become at once the teachers and the taught 
in the ways and the works of God, 

FIFTH SPEAKER. 

Mr. President: If I wished to give a distinct notion of the dif- 
ference in signification, between the words ingenious and ingenuous, I 
think I might safely say that in this discussion thus far, the argu- 
ments for the country have been ingenuous, while the answers have 
been ingenious. 

The country, says the first speaker, in substance, abounds in scenes 
and objects fitted to awaken admiration, and turn the thoughts of men 
toward their Creator. It differs from the city in being natural, in- 
stead of the artificial dwelling place of man, and is therefore better 
adapted to the development of his mental and moral character. 
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Now this is a plain and ingenuous statement of truth; powerful 
indeed, but only powerful because it is true. But how is it answered? 
"Oh," says the next speaker, "that's all fancy. Men soon become 
indifferent to the impressions of external grandeur. These things 
may be fitted to excite sublime sentiments and holy atfections, but 
they seldom do, for men are apt to pass them by unheeded." 

Then the whole argument is dismissed with a fine flourish of words 
about people walking the Alps, as they would among common hills, 
riding on the waves of the ocean as thoughtlessly as they would on 
the gently ruffled surface of a tranquil lake. In all this, the real point 
on which the argument was obviously meant to turn, viz: The com- 
parative influence of city and country scenes and objects on man's 
moral nature, is quite overlooked. Now sir, this may be considered 
ingenious, but it is far from being ingenuous. 

Again, it was argued that the quiet and seclusion of rural life 
afforded better opportunities for study and reflection than can be re- 
alized in the city, where there must be much of bustle and uproar — 
the necessary concomitants of trade and commerce. In reply to this, 
we are rather tauntingly told that people in the city, who are inclined 
to study, do not for that purpose seek those parts of the town most 
beset with the noise of carts, and the clamor of commerce. 

And, as if to draw the mind entirely away from the point in debate, 
that is, from a simple comparison of advantage, where both places 
are admitted to have at least some claims to the thing in dispute, we 
are boastfully reminded that in cities there are capital schools, capital 
lectures, and capital everything ! Surely, sir, this is somewhat ingen- 
ious in the way of logic, but is it candid ? Is it ingenuous ? 

It was further argued, that the country is comparatively free from 
the vicious associations that are always collected in large cities; and 
forthwith a gentleman tells us that evil exists everywhere, and then 
quotes Scripture to show what nobody denies, namely, that we must 
"resist the devil." This is another specimen of logical ingenuity, 
but it wants the very life and soul of logic, that is, the open and in- 
genuous spirit that befits the investigation of truth. 

Such, sir, is the reasoning which has here been employed, in the at- 
tempt to invalidate the claims of the country to superior regard, as a 
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place of residence. Vain attempt ! "God made the country," some 
one has well observed, "but man made the city; " and there is here, 
as in all things else, the same measureless distance between the works 
of divinity and the works of humanity. 

The city, sir, is a contrivance of trade — trade that fosters the love 
of money, which is the root of all evil ; trade that enslaves all the 
powers of the mind, and lashes them into the degrading service of 
mammon; trade that tempts men to trickery and falsehood; trade that 
makes them hasten to be rich, and so ' 'pierce themselves through 
with many sorrows." 

The city, sir, is the convenience and theater of fashion — fashion 
that engenders fops and fools who delight in simulation and dissimu- 
lation ; anxiously laboring to seem to be what they are not, and not 
to be what they are; fashion that forms and fosters hollow and de- 
ceitful friendships and alliances, makes happiness depend upon the 
cut of a coat, the shape of a hat, the fit of a boot, or the length of a 
moustache, and resolves all gentility into a slavish conformity with 
modes of dress and address, often absurd and ridiculous, and rarely 
congenial to nature. 

The city is the nursery of social vice — that vice, I mean, that can 
thrive only in the midst of multitudes; that shelters itself under the 
concealments of trade, and fashion, and politics, and whatever else may 
yield a fair outside, and so saps unseen the very foundations of virtue. 

Why is it, sir, that people worn out or disgusted with the toil and 
turmoil of trade, or with the empty and wearisome round of fashion- 
able dissipation, or with the sorrowful vicissitudes of political ambi- 
tion, fly away to the enchanting embrace of rural life, and seek in na- 
ture's path what was vainly, though eagerly, pursued amid the arti- 
ficial arrangements and conventional restraints of city life ? It is be- 
cause the country, being agreeable to nature, furnishes just those 
means and modes of enjoyment which are the most effective and per- 
manent, because they are the most reliable. 

There healthful labor brings its natural reward; "a sound mind in 
a sound body." There the eye is gratified with the scenes of sublim- 
ity and beauty; there the ear is delighted with the song of birds and 
all the melody of nature; and there, if we will, we may in truth, 

" Look through nature up to nature's God!" 
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sixth speaker. 

Mr. President: I have no disposition to imitate the example of 
the last speaker in complaining of the course taken by others in the 
debate; but I cannot resist the conviction that the real point in dis- 
pute has not yet been fully brought out and discussed. I don't flatter 
myself that I shall be able to do it as it ought to be done. Yet 
something in this way I shall attempt. 

The statement of the case seems to be this: Two individuals, early 
in life, equal in health, fortune and in social position, propose to 
themselves the question: "Which is preferable, city or country life? " 
It is not which would be preferable, supposing a man to be eager 
after wealth, or fashion, or some other specific object, which cities 
alone can confidently promise, because of the number and variety of 
people in them, neither is it which would be preferable, supposing a 
man to be in quest of health, or disgusted with the tedious and trifling 
ways of fashion, or worn out with the cares of business, or dejected 
and disheartened by the disappointments of ambition, or bent upon 
nothing but sober, profound and protracted studies. 

The question respects exclusively neither of these supposed condi- 
tions or character, for if it did, its decision would be easy. The 
claims of the city, for the one party, would be so absolute and over- 
powering as to be quite irresistible, while the claims of the country, 
for the other party, would be no less cogent and convincing. 

Now with this, the true aspect of the case, that is, other things be- 
ing equal, "Which is preferable, town or country"? I think I may 
assume a position in favor of the former, that cannot easily be con- 
troverted. I set out with the observation that the town affords sev- 
eral advantages which cannot be had, nor compensated for, by a re- 
sort in the country. There is a certain polish and refinement 
acquired in city circles, or by the gentle attrition of city associations, 
whether for pleasure or business, which nothing in ordinary rural life 
can either produce or atone for. 

This has been experienced always and everywhere. The very 
words civility, from avis, in Latin, a citizen; urbanity, from urds, a 
city, in the same language; and, as has been affirmed by some, polite, 
from the Greek polis y a city; these very words, I say, all expressive 
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of that suavity and polish of manners that are essential to the true 
gentleman, show what has been the judgment of mankind for cen- 
turies, respecting the influence of cities upon human character. 

A second peculiar advantage of living in a city, arises from the 
multiplicity and proximity of its means and appliances for comfort 
and convenience. Whoever has experienced the annoyances growing 
out of the privations of country life, in this respect, will need no 
lengthy argument to make him feel its force. In the country, days 
and even weeks of delay and consequent discomfort, spring from the 
want of things that every corner in a city offers in perpetual abun- 
dance. 

In the country, with but few intervals of relief, a walk in the roads 
is but a weary wading through mud or snow, or a ceaseless contact 
with clouds of dust. In the city, except under a weak and inefficient 
administration of the laws, well-paved streets and walks, and withal, 
well cleaned and sprinkled, invite the pedestrian to outdoor business 
or exercise. Even at night when the country is everywhere shrouded 
in robes of darkness, the city, all brilliant with lamps along the 
streets, and in the countless shops and saloons, offers both pleasure 
and safety in walking abroad. 

In the country, such is the temptation to impertinent curiosity, that 
everybody's business seems to be every other body's business, and all 
and each, like the Athenians of old, seem to "spend their time in 
nothing else, but either to tell, or to hear some new thing." In the 
city, every man has enough and sometimes more than enough of his 
own business to attend to, and so it comes to pass that whether one 
eats or drinks, whether he rides or walks, marries or is given in mar- 
riage, buys or sells, or whatsoever he does, that is legal and proper, 
arrests no special attention, and calls for no general talk or silly won- 
derment. 

A third peculiar benefit in city life is impressively known and felt 
only when we are taken dangerously ill, or suddenly meet with some 
bodily calamity. In the country where the population is sparse, a 
single physician is all that can ordinarily be supported, in a widely 
extended district. 

It results, especially in cases of sudden and dangerous emergency, 
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that the greatest delay and difficulty are experienced in securing timely 
medical aid and attendance. In the city, on the contrary, physicians 
and surgeons Of all grades are ever at hand, because, in cities alone, 
can they, in such numbers, be supported and encouraged. None can 
fail at once to see the singular superiority, in this respect, of the city 
over the country. 

But sir, I will pursue the subject no further; I will not even claim 
the privilege so freely accorded to others, that of calling to my aid 
the sweet voice of song. Rather let my arguments, whether worthy 
or worthless, stand all alone; unaffected by the magic influence of 
metre, the facilities of rhyme, or the airy forms of imagination. 

I will only remind you, in conclusion, that the question should be 
decided on general grounds; that the respective claims of town and 
country are to be made upon those who are in condition to choose, 
without the bias or necessity resulting from particular aims or per- 
sonal and peculiar habits or infirmities. 

And, judging in this, the only fair and philosophical manner, I 
claim for the city — that splendid result of human progress — that glo- 
rious achievement of associated labor and enterprise; that matchless 
medium of trade and commerce; that incomparable nursery of the 
suavities and amenities of life, a triumphant decision in our favor. — 
American Debater. 



82. QUESTIONS OUTLINED. 

Note. — A few points only are mentioned, both affirmative and 
negative, to assist the learner in getting a start on the question. These 
it is hoped will lead to the development of many other thoughts dur- 
ing the discussion. 

I. 

Can We Reasonably Indulge in the Hope of Universal 
Peace ? 

AFFIRMATIVE. 

I. Wars are unnecessary, and therefore unjustifiable. 
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2. The decisions of reason are more satisfactory than the arbitra- 
tions of the sword. 

3. Christianity teaches qualities of mind and heart which cannot 
tolerate war. 

4. Nature teaches universal peace. 

negative. 

1 . War originates in ambition and selfishness, and these being in- 
separable from human nature, universal peace cannot be hoped for. 

2. The foulest wars occur at the hantfs of Christians. 

3. The growing evils of the world. 

II. 
Ought Emulation in Schools to be Encouraged 7 

AFFIRMATIVE. 

1 . The best effort is always put forth under some stimulus. 

2. Peacefulness of school rivalry. 

3. In the world rewards are made to depend upon the same things 
as they depend upon in schools. 

4. The chances of success are equal and no one should complain. 

NEGATIVE. 

1. Emulation is the parent of antipathy. 

2. The injury done those who are beaten, the destroying of spirit, 
of interest in work, and of good purpose in life. 

3. Persons of unequal advantages and abilities are compelled to be 
rivals. 

III. 

Is Party Spirit of more Good than Evil? 

AFFIRMATIVE. 

1. All men act better under close supervision than when left to 
themselves. 

2. Party spirit generates watchfulness on both sides and so keeps 
both close to the path of duty. 

3. It generates investigation. 
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4. It cowers dishonest moneyed men and gives office to the honest 
poor. 

NEGATIVE. 

1. Party spirit withdraws the mind and heart from the country to 
the party. 

2. It inspires the pugilistic desire to beat, the thought of right be- 
ing entirely forgotten. 

3. It begets hatred of man to man. 

4. It is selfish and never benevolent. 

IV. 

Have the Crusades Proved more Beneficial than Injurious 
to Mankind ? 

AFFIRMATIVE. 

1. The crusades broke the chains of bondage, moral, mental and 
political, which held the nations of Europe. 

2. The purposes of the crusades have no concern in this discussion, 
simply the results. 

NEGATIVE. 

1 . The crusades were ferocious wars waged in the name of Christ- 
ianity. 

2. Ill effects of these wars to the Christian religion in destroying 
of confidence in truth and purity of faith. 

3. All the good results of the crusades would have been won finally 
by the exercises of truly Christian virtues. 

V 
Is a Lie Ever Justifiable? 

AFFIRMATIVE. 

1. Is there not such a thing as innocent deception? 

2. Deception of a madman to save innocent lives. 

3. Deception of an enemy in war. 

4. Deception of savages to save war. 
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NEGATIVE. 

1 . The injuries to truth by its sacrifice to ward off present injury. 
The lessons it teaches the young. 

2. There is no license to do evil, though it may result in good. 

3. "Thou shalt not bear false witness." 

VI. 

Which is more Detrimental, to be too Credulous or too 
Suspicious ? 

AFFIRMATIVE. 

1. Credulity invites imposition. 

2. It brings greater pain because there always is the consciousness 
that we were deceived because of our own folly. 

3. Suspicion saves from ruin. 

4. Credulity ruins friends by believing what is untrue concerning 
them. 

5. It makes existence a hazy mystery. 

NEGATIVE. 

1. Perpetual suspicion is perpetual terror. 

2. It rejects the tme and reliable. 

3. It guards against much evil, likewise against much good. 

4. Credulity "thinketh no evil." 

5. Confidence between man and man is the foundation of society. 

VII. 
Is the Miser more Injurious to Society than the Spendthrift! 

AFFIRMATIVE. 

1. Miser means miserable, wretcJied. 

2. "Covetousness is idolatry." 

3. The miser, a voluntary pauper. 

4. The love of money, the root of all evil. 

5. Denial of training to children. 

6. Withdrawal of money from circulation is an injury to the 
country. 

7. The strong desire for money generates dishonesty. 
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NEGATIVE. 

1. The mischief the spendthrift brings upon himself. 

2. The spendthrift denies his family of all and gives it over to dist 
sipated men generally. 

3. By squandering capital he cripples commercial enterprise. 

4. His lessons to the young are evil, he is attracted to them, while 
the miser is a conservative man, seldom influencing the young. 

5 . His plea of generosity. 

6. Extravagance inspires dishonesty. 

VIII. 
Are Theaters more Beneficial than Injurious? 

AFFIRMATIVE. 

1. Whatever exposes vice and commends virtue, is undeniably a 
public benefit. 

2. The drama is a school of morals. 

3. It teaches many whom the church does not reach. 

4. Its advantages in a literary point of view. 

5. The drama a school of oratory. 

6. Refining amusement of the drama. 

NEGATIVE. 

1. Obscenity and profanity of plays. 

2. From their beauty of dress, elegance of language, and keenness 
of wit, the mean characters are admired rather than censured. 

3. The actors, with a few exceptions, are profligates. 

4. Plays have but little or nothing in common with everyday ex- 
perience. 

5. Purest people seldom attend. The vile and ignorant are always 
present. 

6 It inspires the young to fanciful and profligate lives. 



84. QUESTIONS FOR DEBATE. 

1. That ideas are innate. 

2. That monopolies in trade should never be allowed. 
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3. That ministers . of the gospel should never engage in party 
politics. 

4. That there should be a law of international copyright. 

5. That art contributes more to eloquence than does nature. 

6. That the United States should have free trade. 

7. That poetry yields higher entertainment than history. 

8. That universal suffrage is expedient. 

9. That the doctrine of human perfectibility is true. 

10. That the dietetic character of man is frugiverous. 

11. That genius is an innate capacity. 

12. That the immortality of the soul can be proven from the light 
of nature alone. 

13. That gambling should be suppressed by law. 

14. That we do not grow happier as we grow more learned. 

15. That the climate affects the character of a nation. 

16. That civilization progresses faster than the churches. 

17. That the practice of cremation would be beneficial. 

18. That the loss of sight is greater than the loss of hearing. 

19. That man is a free agent. 

20. That persons are accountable for their opinions. 

21. That geology harmonizes with the Bible. 

22. That lawyers are more beneficial than injurious to society. 
23 That phrenology is a true science. 

24. That lotteries ought not to be tolerated. 

25. That as a source of knowledge reading is better than obser- 
vation. 

26. That the mind always thinks. 

27. That brutes are endowed with reason. 

28. That religious institutions should be supported by law. 

29. That mankind descended from one pair. 

30. That infidelity is on the increase. 

31. That too high regard is paid to antiquity. 

32. That the doctrine of evolution is taught by the Bible. 

33. That wealth exerts more influence than knowledge. 

34. That hope yields greater delight than memory. 

35. That America abounds in more natural curiosities than any 
other of the continents. 
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36. That fictitious writings are more beneficial than injurious. 

37. That the assassination of tyrants is justifiable. 

38. That a public is preferable to a private education. 

39. That the Hartford convention was justifiable. 

40. That the medical profession is more beneficial than injurious. 

41. That the virtues of the Puritans are generally over-estimated. 

42. That conscience is an infallible guide for action. 

43. That the doctrine of endless punishment is taught in the Bible. 

44. That one should not advocate what he believes to be false. 

45. That we should have compulsory education laws. 

46. That theaters should be abolished. 

47. That the institutions of chivalry were not beneficial to mankind. 

48. That it is unimportant what one's doetrines are so long as his 
life is in the right. 

49. That public opinion should be regarded as the standard of 
right. 

50. That the savage state is preferable to the civilized. 

51. That temptation lessens the baseness of crime. 

52. That a mind of acute sensibilities is desirable. 

53. That commerce conduces more to the interests of the State than 
agriculture. 

54. That immersion is the true baptism. 

55. That a man has a right to kill another in self-defense. 

56. That Socialism would advance the interests of humanity. 

57. That morality is separable from religion. 

58. That we suffer more from imaginary than real evils. 

59. That it is never right to do wrong. 

60. That all schools of higher education should not be supported 
by the State, but be left to private enterprise. 

61. That sporting is justifiable. 

62. That the celebration of national holidays should be en- 
couraged. 

63. That the story of the Trojan war is creditable. 

64. That rotation in office is a correct principle. 

65. That trades-unions in the United States should be abolished by 
law. 
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66. That the character of a nation is affected by its climate. 

67. That more crime is produced than prevented by our present 
system of prison discipline. 

68. That witnesses should be held as prisoners. 

69. That attendance at school should be made compulsory 

70. That there is danger of over-population. 

71. That it is expedient to make calisthenics and gymnastics a part 
of common school training. 

72. That the sale of ardent spirits, for use as a beverage, should be 
prohibited by law. 

73. That card playing is a justifiable amusement. 

74. That tact is more desirable than talent. 

75. That the signs of the times indicate the downfall of our Re- 
public. 

76. That modern is not equal to ancient patriotism. 

77. That England had a right to tax American colonies. 

78. That corporal punishment is necessary in the schools. 

79. That emulation in schools should not be encouraged. 

80. That pride is commendable. 

81. That military schools should be encouraged. 

82. That the peaceful annexation of Canada to the United States 
would be more beneficial than injurious to both countries. 

83. That the Olympic and other ancient games were beneficial. 

84. That capital punishment is justifiable. 

85. That short terms of political office are desirable. 

86. That immigration of foreigners to this country should be lim- 
ited by law. 

87. That lynch law is never justifiable. 

88. That the Southern States had a right to secede. 

89. That the Mormons should not be interfered with by the United 
States Government. t 

90. That the United States should have a large and powerful navy. 

91. That prosperity is favorable to the morals of a nation. 

92. That a division of the Union would be beneficial. 

93. That a military spirit should be encouraged in a country. 

94. That the rate of interest should be fixed by law. 
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95. That infidels should not be admitted to public office. 

96. That direct is preferable to indirect taxation. 

97. That there is more happiness than misery in life. 

98. That the reading of the Bible should not be forbidden or neg- 
lected in our common schools. 

99. That a state of liberty without property is more desirable than 
a state of property without liberty. 

100. That the heavenly bodies are inhabited. 

101. That homoeopathy is worthy of confidence. 

102. That the introduction of machinery has been beneficial to the 
laboring classes. 

103. That the slanderer is a more pernicious character than the 
flatterer. 

104. That the existence of sects is detrimental to the cause of 
Christ. 

105. That every one who can read, can learn to sing. 

106. That divorce should not be granted. 

107. That a country is preferable to a city life. 

108. That studious habits are necessarily unfavorable to long life. 

109. That the poets have had a greater influence upon civilization 
than the statesmen. 

1 10. That iron is more serviceable to mankind than gold, 
in. That anarchy is preferable to despotism. 

112. That a classical education is more desirable than a mathe- 
matical. 

113. That war is never justifiable. 

114. That our country is in less danger from external foes than 
from internal factions. 

115. That an equalization of property would conduce to the happi- 
ness of society. 

116 That there are evidences apart from the Bible, sufficient to 
prove a universal deluge. 

117. That the quantity of land to be held by one person, should be 
limited by law. 

118. That American literature compares favorably with English 
literature. 
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119. That a Monarchy presents stronger elements of perpetuity 
than a Republic. 

120. That political campaigns are conducive to the general welfare. 

121. That the United States did wrong in admitting Texas to the 
Union, thus bringing on the Mexican war. 

122. That the rate of taxation should have reference to the prop- 
erty of the person taxed. 

123 That Abraham Lincoln did more for the United States than 
George Washington. 

124. That the extension of territory does not generally strengthen 
a government. 

125. That Washington was a greater general than Grant. 

126. That, in the history of the Democratic party, it has sustained 
better measures than the Republican party. 

127. That, in great national struggles, no one has a right to be 
neutral. 

128. That Lincoln was justifiable in issuing the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

1 29. That a student in college should direct his studies with refer- 
ence to a particular profession. 

130. That more room for development is furnished by politics than 
by literature. 

131. That the hope of reward is a greater incentive to duty than 
corporal punishment. 

132. That the love of approbation is a stronger motive than the love 
of wealth. 

133. That no process of reasoning can take place without the use 
of language, oral or written. 

134. That the theory of Darwin, as to the descent of man, cannot 
be true. 

135. That it is never wrong to do right. 

136. That we can profit more by the excellencies than by the de- 
fects of others. 

137. That ambition is a vice. 

138. That the laws of Lycurgus were superior to those of Solon. 
139 That Caesar was a martyr to envy — the vice of republics. 
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140. That as a statesman and ruler, Pericles was superior to 
Augustus. 

141. That the Republic of Rome did more to elevate mankind than 
the Republic of Greece. 

142. That that is right which conduces to human happiness. 

143. That the parents are responsible for the mental, moral and 
physical conditions of their children. 

144. That tariff should be laid for revenue only. 

145. That the maximum and minimum of wages should be regu- 
lated by law. 

146. That war has been detrimental to civilization. 

147. That the lost tribes of Israel have never been discovered. 

148. That the death of Caesar was beneficial to Rome. 

149. That the feudal system was beneficial. 

1 50. That universal peace is probable! 

151. That the tyranny of the government was a more powerful 
agency in producing the French revolution than the excess of priests 
and nobles. 

152. That the multiplicity of books rather clogs than deepens the 
channels of learning. 

153. That horse-racing should not be encouraged. 

154. That stoicism is worse than fanaticism. 

155. That the present generation should not create a debt for the 
next. 

156. That education is a forced condition of the mental powers. 

157. That the heathen will perish eternally without the gospel. 

158. That geography is a more useful study than physiology. 

159. That the metric system should be adopted. 

160. That public amusements injure society. 

161. That the mind never loses an idea it has once possessed. 

162. That dew actually falls. 

163. That Mahomet was an enthusiast and not an impostor. 

164. That Bacon wrote Shakespeare's works. 

165. That electricity should be substituted for the hangman's rope. 
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Absent members, quorum 31 

to be recorded by the Secretary 21 

Absent debaters 45 

Acclamation 25 7 

Action, informal 36 

motions in order, 36 2 ; record, 363; use, 36^ 

Addressing Chair (See Steps) 23 

example 40 2 

Adjourn (See Motions) 11 

Amend (See Motions) 18 

Announcing result 27 

form, 27 5678 ; time, 27 4 . 

Appeal (See Motions) 14 

Appointment of committees (See Committees) 33 3 

of debaters 44 

Argument (See Debate) 24 

deliberative 24 

literary, manner of conducting 44 

Arrangement of debaters 44 

B 

Ballot 26 4 

Blanks (See Motions) 20 

Business, order of 28 

By-laws, form 57 

note 23 
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C . ■ 

Call for rising vote , 2& 

Calling debaters 4$ 

roll of members by Secretary 21 

time of (See Order of Business) 28 

Chairman (See President) 20 

Changes in order of debaters 46 

Chart 8 

Clerk (See Secretary) 21 

Close of debate, deliberative 25 2 

literary 46 

Commit (See Motions) r8 

Committee 31 

appointment, 33j; chairman 33i 

should be persons favoring 33a 

Duties 35 

Kinds: (1) Of the whole; use (also 36^, to resolve into, mo- 
tions in order in, report of 32 

rules governing to rise, 33^ record 33j 

(2) Select, 31 ; (3) Standing 31 

Privileges 35 

Reports 33-35 

should be written, 33« 7 ; by whom given 33, 

forms, 34j; presentation of, 342; receiving, 34 8 ; consid- 
eration, 34 4 ; adopting, 345, 3^ 2 ; first and last rights to 

speak, 34 fi ; majority and minority 35- 

example of presenting 41, 

Forms 56 

Communications (See Order of Business) 28 

Condolence on death of member 55 

Constitution and by-laws, form 57 

not necessary, 385; also 6c — note. 

Corresponding Secretary 21 

Critics, hints to 47 

D 
Debate. 

Deliberative: Closing, 25 i5 ; effects of closing, on amend- 
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PAGE. 

ments, 253 ; motions for closing 2$ x 

motions undebatable 24 6 

meaning, 24^ one speech allowed, 245; personalities must 
be avoided, 2^ 8 ; President cannot participate, 243; refer- 
ence to officers 24 4 

vote must be taken 2$ 2 

Literary, in schools and colleges 385-39! 

closing, 46; changing order of debaters 46 

model 60 

outlines 70 

questions for . . 74 

hints on teaching 49 

Debaters : Absent 45 

arranging, calling, hints to 46 

Disorder 29 

expel offender requires two-thirds 30 

may be committed 31 j 

members complain y . 29^ 

offender may remain 30! 

punishments that may be imposed 30 4 

President complains of 295 

right to eject 29j 

trial at same meeting 30^ 

what is 292 

words 307 

Division of House for literary debate 44 

rising vote 28 

Doorkeeper • • ! 22 

Duties. 

committees 35 

corresponding secretary 21 

- doorkeeper, librarian, marshal, members 22 

president 20 

secretary, treasurer, vice-president 21 
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PAGE. 
E 

Election of officers, 283 4 ; temporary, yj% 3 **» permanent 384 

Exercises for literary societies: 

model, 44; order 43 

F 

Filling blanks (See Motions) 20 

Floor, how obtained (See Steps) . 23 

example of obtaining 40^, 

Form of a motion 23 

H 
Hints. 

to debaters. . . ., 46 

to judges , 47 

to critics » 47 

to members 47 

to officers — president, 48; secretary 49 

on teaching debating 49 

I 
Incidental motions (See Chart) 

Incorporation of societies 53 

Indefinite postponement (Chart) 19 

Informal action, motions during 36^ 

record, 363; use 36, 

Introduction of business (See Business). 

J 
Journal (See Minutes). 

Judges, hints to 47 

selection of , 45 

1. 

Lay on the table (See Motions) 16 

Librarian 22 

Literary, model organization 40, 41, 42 

order of exercises 43 

organization, permanent, 37; temporary. 37 
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PAGE, 

programme 44 

school and college societies, not permanent 38 

M 
Main question (See Chart). 

Marshal .' 22 

Meeting, model 42 

Members- duties, 22; hints, 47; right 23 

Minutes (See Secretary), form 54 

also order of business * 28 

Models — constitution and by-laws 57 

debates 60 

literary programme 44 

meeting .. . 42 

organization 39, 42 

Motion. 

form 23 

incidental (See Chart). 
Kinds: 

appeal, 14; example, M 9 ; how made, M 2 ; not in order, 144 

president may debate, i4 ft7 ; undebatable 145 

vote on, 1 4 8 3 ; when made 14 

adjourn 11 

avoid dissolution, ir x ; business interrupted usually I2 a 

at close of session, I2 3 ; may be introduced again.. I2 4 

in societies meeting regularly, 1 i 2 i; irregularly... n 4 



amend 18 

example, i8 8 ; form, i8 2 ; may be applied 183 

may conflict with intention of motion 18, 

motion must be voted on, i8 5 ; putting i8 4 

remove amendments i8^ T 

commit or recommit 18 

fix time to which to adjourn II 

does not adjourn House 1 i t 

form, 1 ijj may be made at any time Hi 
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(Motion.) page. 

filling blanks 20 

lay on the table, 16; purpose, 165 6 ; applied to pre- 
vious question, 16^, i7 8 ; take up at any time. . . 167 
manner of i6 8 

orders of the day 13 

effect of taking up, on current business I3 48 

motion for, lost i3 7 

taken up, when, I3n 8 ; form, objections to.,. . i3 85 

special 1329 

objections to considering a question 15 

previous question 17 

applied to all debatable questions I7 7 

amend, 17a*; commit, ij b ; exhaustion of .... i7 8 

form, i7 2 ; object to close debate I7j 

postpone to a certain day 17 

orders not reached not lost i8j 

precedence of * . . . I7 8 

postpone indefinitely 19 

principal question (See Chart). 

questions of privilege * . 12 

chairman may allow debate; decision rendered 
by chair, by house; decides when chooses; no 
one should rise to debate it; properly should 

not be a motion I2 e 

what are I2 5 

reading of papers I5 2 s 

reconsider, 19; object 192 

precedence of (chart) I9j 

prevailing side, i9 4 ; privilege to speak 19^ 

renewing a motion (chart). 

suspension of rules (chart). 

withdrawal of a motion 16 

mover may withdraw. i6j 84 ; stating makes the 

property of the house 16^ 

precedence of (note) II 
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(Motion.) page. 

privileged (chart) 

putting, form, 25^ 26; examples, 405; when to 2$ t 

see steps 23 

seconding (See Steps), 23; example 4O2 8 

stating (See Steps), 23; example 40 4 

steps 23 

subsidiary (See Chart). 

N 

Nominations, 28; dropping- names 28^ 

majority necessary ..,.*. 285 

same as suggestions to fill blanks, and need no second 20, 

ways of, acclamation 28, 

ballot, 27j ; usual 28 4 

O 

Objections to considering (See Chart) 15 

Obtaining floor (See Steps) 23 

example. 4Q2 8 

Officers — duties, 20; hints to 48 

necessary in a debating society 38 

Order — by whom kept (See President) 20 

also disorder 29 

of business, 28; of exercises, 43; of* debaters 46 

Orders of the day, motion for 13 

Organization. 

of debating societies in schools and colleges 385, 3 9! 

example, 42 ; model 39 

otherwise than above, permanent 37 

by-laws, 383; committee reports when 38j 

constitution, 38^ how entered into 37 6 

officers 38 4 

temporary, 37; first steps \ 37i 

no further organization necessary 37s 

president elected by motion 37 2 

by nomination 37 8 
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takes seat at once 37 4 

secretary elected 37 4 

Outlines of questions for debate 70 

P 

Papers, reading of (See Motions) 15 

Permanent organization (See Organization) 37 

Personalities 24 t 

Point of order I4 9 

Postpone (See Motions) 17, 19 

Precedence of business, 28; of motions 11 

President— duties, 20; hints to 48 

Previous question (See Motions) 17 

Privileged questions (See Chart). 

Privileges (See Questions of) , 12 

Principal motion (Chart). 

Programme, order of, 43; model 44 



Question (See Motions) 23 

putting of, form, 25 6 , 26^ when to 25^ 

see steps, 23; example 40^ 

stating, see steps, 23; example 40 4 

Quorum 31 

absence prevents business, 3I23; in debating society "95, 42 

majority constitutes 3i 4 

R 

Reading — minutes, by secretary 21 

order in business 28 

papers (See Motions) 15 

Reconsider (See Motions) 19 

Renewal of a motion (See Chart). 

Resolution (See Motion) of thanks, 56; of condolence 55 

Reports of committees (See Committees) 31 

example, 41 ; form 56 
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Rights — members, 23; committees • 35 

Rising vote, call for, 28; form 26^ 

Roll (See Secretary) 21 

Rules(note) 23 

in a debating society, 385; generally (note) 60 

s 

Seconding (See Steps), 23; example 403, 

Secretary, 2 1 ; hints to, 49; report of 54 

Select committees 31 

Selection of judges 45 

Signature (See President) 20 

Society — organization, 37, 38; example, 40, 41, 42; Incorporation, 53 

Standing committees 31 

Stating question — example 4O4 

Strike out (See Amend) 18, 

Subsidiary motions (See Chart) 
Suspension of rules (See Chart). 

T 

Taking votes (See Voting). 

Temporary organization 37 

Thanks, resolution of 56 

Treasurer, 21; report of, model 55 

v 

Vice-president 21 

Voting 26 

acclamation, 25 7 ; on nominations 28, 4 

ballot 26 4 

rising 263 

ways of taking, on motions, 26 45678 ; on candidates ifa 

yeas and nays 27 a 

w 

Withdrawal of a motion (See Chart) 16 

Words, disorderly 30^ 
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Yeas and nays » 27 8 
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The Old School House and 

Other Poems and Conceits 

in Verse. 



By T. S. DEBTSOR, 
Author of "An Iron Crown/ 9 "The 
Behind/' "My Invisible Partner; 
and forty plays. 



THIS book contains 58 original poems (finely illustrated). A 
great variety, divided into five sections: I. Miscellaneous 
Poems. II. Poems of Love. III. Poems of Travel. IV. Poems 
of War. V. The Tyrant Immortal (a study). The last poem is 
suitable for labor organizations. Judging by the immense sale of 
Denison's plays this book will be a popular one. 

Price, Paper Cover (Illustrated), Postpaid; 
25 Cents. 



The Best Drill Boo* 

Including the Most Taking Drills and 
Marches. 

By MARIE IRISH, Author of "The little Folks' Budget," 
"The Surprise Drill Book." 

WHEN the manuscript of this book was sent in for examina- 
tion I hesitated about publishing it because of the many 
Drill Books on the market. But its merit and its sales have amply 
justified the title Best. 

••I have used 'The Best Drill Book' and find it far ahead of any 
other."— Mina Pearsons, Le Voile, Wis. 

Price, Paper Cover, Postpaid, 25 Cents. 

T. S. DENISON, Publisher 

163 Randolph St.. CHICAGO 
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The 

Comic 

Entertainer 

By H. L. WILLIAMS. 



*g^N up-to-date collection of the choicest 
^^ humor. Such a variety in prose and 

poetry as to suit almost any occasion. The book also contains 

four monologues, two for male and two for female characters; 

also four short dialogues. Don't get this book for serious reading. 

It is a funny book from first page to last. It is not a collection of 

old clippings, but is almost all new matter. 

Price, Paper Cover, Postpaid, 25 Cents. 




The Friday Jlfternoon 
Speaker 

*wrj COLLECTION of popular pieces: For older boys and girls ; 
for little folks; short pithy dialogues for boys and girls. 
The collection embraces a choice variety of humorous, pathetic 
and miscellaneous pieces. Several editions have been sold. New 
edition with some war pieces. 

"I am very much pleased with the •Speaker,* which was re- 
ceived to-day. It is just what I wanted."— LettU M. Cummins, 
Woodstock, III. 

"It is just suited to my purpose."— Geo. W. Brooks, Dixon, Ky. 

Price, Paper Cover, Postpaid, 25 Cents. 



T. 3. DENISON, Publisher 

163 Randolph St., CHICAGO 
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Wide JiXaaXe 
Dialogues 

By T. S. DEHI301T, 

28 Pieces 

Author of "The Friday Afternooa 

Dialogues" and 40 Plays. 

Half A Million Books Sold. 



CONTENTS:— Barring Out the Teacher. Bachelor Girls* Club. 
Becky Calico. Bootblack, The. Boy Who Was a Coward. Cam- 
era Ooscura, The. Durbar, The. Fred's Visit to Town. Going to 
California. Gold Brick, Tbe. Gossipers, The, Got a New Suit. 
Lady Novelist, The. Lemonade Stand. Monkey and Madstone. 
New Boy in School. Old Photograph Album. Playing Married. 
Stance, The. Sea Serpent vs. Mermaid. Sitting Up for Husbands 
to Come Home. Slow Beau and Fast Beau. Stolen Pocketbook. 
Stolen Sweets. Stolen Watermelons. Trying the New Teacher. 
What Bird Would You Be? When I Am a Woman. 

Fresh subjects, some for boys alone, some 
for girls, some for both. 

Price, Paper Cover, Postpaid 25 Cents. 



&he FaVorite Speaker 

By T. G. LA MQUXE and EUGEHE PAKSORS. 

pjKfr COLLECTION of new pieces compiled with great care from 
-tftl the best current literature of tbe day. Embraces a wide 
variety pathetic, comic, patriotic, oratorical, in prose and poetry, 
in pleasing variety 

If you don't want to speak a piece, these selections are all 
good reading and worth remembering. There is not a trashy piece 
in the book. 

Price, Paper Cover, Postpaid, 25 Cents. 



T. 3. DENISON, Publisher 

163 Randolph St., CHICAGO 
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Jill Sorts of 
Dialogues 

Selected by CLARA J. DEBTOR. 

^pHESE dialogues for older pupils have 
«"• been compiled from the writings of 
the most popular American authors. The 
book contains twenty-five dialogues, also 
complete directions for presentation. Also 
contains a few pieces for little folks and 
special occasions; Arbor Day, Flower Day, 
Christmas. 

Mrs. Denton has been very successful in suiting the popular 
taste. Her books are like the kernel of a nut— all meat. 

Price, Paper Cover, Postpaid, 25 Cents. 




Zyhe Patriotic Speaker 

Is Vo. 8 of Scrap Book Recitations, By H. M. SOPER. 

MERE are found the master thoughts of master minds. 
Selections mostly American, but some are from foreign 
sources. Good for public speaking: or reading:, for prize contests, 
or for the library. 

Price, Paper Cover, Postpaid 25 Cents. 



Private Theatricals 

By CHARLES TOWlfSENI). 

OT MATEURS will find this book indispensable. It tells just what 
■™- you want to know in brief space. It will enable you to give 
a successful entertainment instead of a failure. Scores of prac- 
tical tbings are explained here wbicb cannot be enumerated. This 
book is as necessary as the play itself to beginners. 

Price, Paper Cover, Postpaid, 25 Cents. 



T. S. DENISON, Publisher 

163 Randolph St., CHICAGO 
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Uhe Surprise Drill Boolfc 




By MARIE IRISH, 

Author of "The Best Drill Book," 

"The Little Folks' Budget." 

New Drills with Diagrams 
and Full Instructions. Fresh, 
Striking and Sure to Please. 

A rival of the popular "Best Drill Book," 
which has a large sale. Miss Irish's drills 
are un equaled and these are exceptionally 
clever and full of originality. 

Price* Paper Cover, Postpaid, 
25 Cents. 



Ufie Friday Afternoon 
Dialogues 

By T. S. DEHISOV. 

Thirty Short, Spicy Dialogues in One Book. 

(53k OME for boys only; some for girls only; some for both. These 
^ dialogues are not a rearrangement of some old dialogue or 
story. They are all original and have & point. Their large sale— 
32,000 copies— is sufficient evidence of their popularity. 

CONTENTS: A Domestic Wanted. Playing Secretary. The 
Ghost in the Kitchen. Temptation Resisted. The Boaster Re- 
buked. The Tea Party. The Bashful Boy. The May Queen. 
The Anniversary Meeting. The Runaways. The Quack. The 
Debating Society. The Amusement Circle. The Patent Right 
Agent. The Society for the Suppression of gossip. A Country 
Lawsuit. Lost Opportunities. An April f<v»' Always Too Late. 
Charades:— Scandinavia. Grateful. Scmuuaie. Intensity. Stock- 
ade. 

"I find your Friday Dialogues just the thing for school enter- 
tainments."— M ate 8. Hoyt, Honey Creek, Wis. 

Price, Paper Cover, Postpaid, 25 Cents. 

T. S. DENISON, Publisher 

163 Randolph St.. CHICAGO 
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Twinkling Fingers 

and Swaying 

Figures 



By CLARA J. DEHTOI 

Miuic by W. C. 
Illustrated. 



New finger and motion plays 
and songs 

fflft OEM of a book. The best thing for the little ones ever Issued 
«^1 a t so low a price. The subjects are such as always interest 
children. The rhymes are simple and catchy. The music is easy 
and taking. There are six new tunes, and other pieces in the book 
are arranged to be sung to them, affording much variety. This 
is a book for the Home, the School, the Kindergarten or Exhibition. 

Price, Paper Cover, Postpaid, 25 Cents. 



From Tots to Teens 



By CLARA J. DBHTOI. 

THESE dialogues are intended to suit all sorts of young people, 
from the wee ones up to the oldest. For boys alone, girls 
e, for both sexes. 

PART I. For older boys and girls. 14 pieces. 

PART II. For the wee ones. 7 pieces. 



PART III. Keep the Holidays: 
Washington's Birthday. 



Christmas; 4th of July; 

PART IV. For wee ones to speak. 25 pieces. 

Price, Paper Cover, Postpaid, 25 Cents, 



T. 3. DENISON, Publisher 

163 Randolph St., CHICAGO 
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Blacli American 
Joker 

Edited by HEXKY L. WILLIAMS. 

tflR FINE collection of pieces suitable for 
-*&*> End Men's dialogues in minstrel shows. 
Wherever a "black nice" entertainment is 
given this book will be found indispensable. 
Not a selection will be found objectionable. 
It is the cream of darky humor. 

Price, Paper Cover, Postpaid, 25 Cents. 

When the Lessons Are 
OVer 

By CLARA J. DEHTOI. 

i»nj*E W Dialogues, New Drills, New History Plays, Plays about Plants 
JL v and Flowers, New Nuts to Crack in Public. This is a very 
popular book. Everything new. Thirty-one pieces, all original. 

Price, Paper Cover, Postpaid, 25 Cents. 

School and Parlor 
tableaux 

By SARAH L. STOCKUfG. 

tjfc CHOICE selection of original tableaux for school, church 
-^1 and parlor entertainment. They embrace a wide range of 
subjects, from the classical to the comic. 

THE BOOK CONTAINS 58 Tableaux and 5 Pine Pantomime 
Plays. These tableaux have proved so popular that several 
editions have been sold. 

Price, Paper Cover, Postpaid, 25 Cents. 

T. S. DENISON, Publisher 

163 Randolph St., CHICAGO 
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